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THE FOUNDERY. 

We give, this month, two pictures, both of which 
are interesting, chiefly on the ground of historical 
association. 

The Foundery, certainly, cannot be regarded as a 
very splendid engraving; but then it would do in- 
justice to historic fact were it a much more beautiful 
one than it is. The reader knows, doubtless, that 
the Foundery is the place where Wesleyan Metho- 
dism received the breath of life. Until the month 
of June, 1740, the friends of Mr. Wesley had met 
with the Moravians for religious worship in a small 
room in Fetter-lane, London. The Moravians in- 
troduced, from time to time, some very extravagant 
and fanatical doctrines, which Mr. Wesley promptly 
rejected, but could not repress. He plainly fore- 
saw that there must eventually be a separation; 
and, without ado, he procured the building repre- 
sented in the print, which had been a foundery 
where heavy ordnance had been cast in early times, 
as a place for religious worship. When the crisis 
came, he was prepared for it. After reading a sol- 
emn protest to his Moravian friends, against their 
wild heresies, he publicly withdrew, and was fol- 
lowed by about twenty of the society at Fetter- 
lane. The next week the number of his friends 
had swelled to seventy-two; and so, from day to 
day, he increased in strength, until his followers 
became an acknowledged sect. In 1777, on the 
first day of November, City Road Chapel, the first 
house of worship erected by the London Methodists, 
was dedicated by Mr. Wesley, at which time there 
were many congregations in the different cities of 
the island. - 

The Foundery, however, and not City Road, is 
the place of greatest historic interest. It was there 
that Methodism properly began. It was there that 
the wonderful plan of its economy was set in mo- 
tion. This, for many years, was the centre of the 
great revival carried on under the labors of the 
Wesleys. That same old building, where the 
friends of monarchy had cast the cannon for the 
wars of two revolutions, was at length occupied by 
a race of warriors, whose weapons were not carnal, 
but spiritual, and whose victories have been pro- 
claimed in two hemispheres. Yes, reader, that 
singularly-looking old structure has a peculiar 
Vou. IX.—13 
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charm for thousands who will read these lines. 
That post of an old cannon at the corner, and the 
very stones of that broad pavement, and even the 
smoky old fabrics in the distance, and every inch 
of the ground about them all, have a magic in 
them. A whole history, replete with struggles, 
oppositions, battles, and triumphs, rises up at the 
sight of this memorable building. For thirty-sev- 


en years it was the principal, and for nearly that | 


time the sole, preaching-place of the Wesleys 
within the city of London, except when they took 
to the fields and commons. Who can tell what 
scenes have taken place within it! The entire his- 
tory of Methodism, as it has developed itself in all 
countries, from London to Savannah, from England 
to the banks of the Columbia, from the Orkney 
islands to the shores of China, is before you! 

Turn, now, to our second picture, and behold a 
contrast. Wehawken is a little bay, as beautiful as 
the bosom of a swan, on the Jersey side of the 
Hudson, above New York. There is a fine cape 
reaching out to the river; and a wide clean beach 
of white sand follows the windings of the bank. 
Directly back of the bay the last bluff of the Cat- 
skill Mountains rears its broad front. On this 
splendid mansions have been erected, where wealth 
goes out to breathe in quiet the soft air of summer. 
All around, the scenery, made up of land and water, 
of hills, and plains, and a rolling river, is beautiful 
beyond comparison, while the great metropolis of 
the western continent lies full in view. In the 
midst of this lovely scene, as it was sixty years 
ago, a foul deed was done, which, in itself and its 
consequences, contrasts strangely with the associa- 
tions of the misshapen old edifice just described. 
It was here that the gallant, and able, and amiable 
Col. Hamilton fell by the murderous hand of the 
malicious, and revengeful, and treacherous Aaron 
Burr. It was here that Washington lost a friend, 
our country a brilliant patriot and statesman, and 
humanity aman. It was here that another greater 
man—a man without a rival in intellectual power 
at that time—a man whose first step in life had ex- 
cited the admiration of his countrymen, whose next 
might have seated him in the Presidential chair— 
became, not only a duelist, but a murderer, and 
sank to rise no more! 
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MISCELLANIA. 


BY PROFZSSOR LARRABEE. 


Havine rested a month or two, reader, let us 
resume our journey, and pick up by the way such 
incidental facts as may afford us interest and amuse- 
ment. 

Some fifteen years ago, I had frequent occasion 
to travel across the country from Albany to Boston. 
Traveling at the usual speed in a buggy, it required 
six long days to make the journey. During my 
eastern excursion last summer, the whole journey 
was performed in ten hours. I had heard much of 
the Western railroad, as the down east people call 
it. This road is the pride and glory of the Bosto- 
nians, being built by the enterprise and capital of 
that city, aided by the state of Massachusetts. I 
had never seen it, as it had been opened since my 
removal to the west; and I felt great interest in im- 
proving the opportunity, which circumstances af- 
forded, to pass over it. 

The first thing which strikes the attention of 
the traveler, is the immense depot at the western 
terminus of the road, on the banks of the Hudson. 
How long and how wide is the main building, or 
how many are the store-houses connected with it, I 
will not attempt to describe; for the immensity of 
the structures excluded all ideas of measurement 
from my head. 

Leaving the Hudson, we ascended by an easy 
grade the sloping banks, and soon reached an ele- 
vation, from which might be seen, at once, the 
Highlands of West Point, the Kaatskills of the 
Hudson, the Adirondacks of the St. Lawrence, 
and the Green Mountains of Vermont. We then 
descended to the valley of the Housatonic. This 
valley is one of the most beautiful in the world. It 
surely is the most romantic I have ever seen. The 
hills of Berkshire bound the valley east and west, 
while the river winds gracefully along amidst beau- 
ties such as are rarely seen on earth. Secluded in 
this valley, or perched on the neighboring hillsides, 
are the lovely villages of Stockbridge, and Lenox, 
and Pittsfield. Among these beautiful scenes Bry- 
ant was born, and here Channing died. Leaving 
this valley at Pittsfield, we ascend along one of the 
winding branches of the Housatonic to the summit 
of the Green Mountains. The point where the rail- 
road crosses the summit is at least a thousand feet 
above the Connecticut, to which the descent by the 
cars is at a grade of more than eighty feet to the 
mile. The ascent from the Hudson, the descent to 
the Housatonic, and again the ascent to the Green 
Mountain summit, had all been made so gently and 
quietly as to excite no attention. But on passing 
the summit, I felt as if my hair was streaming out 
straight, like that of some electrified urchin on an 
insulated stool; and the air was rushing by me so 
quick I had difficulty in catching enough to breathe. 
I looked out to see what was the matter, when I 
became fully aware of the magnificence of the 





enterprise, which had constructed a railroad over 
such a country. We were descending the West- 
field river, one of the tributaries of the Connecticut. 
The river is rapid, rocky, and running all its tor- 
tuous way through mountain defiles. In one place, 
the road runs through a cut in the mountain, half a 
mile long, and from twenty to seventy feet deep. 
In other places there are deep side-cuts along the 
mountain, and elevated embankments, supported 
by strong walls of stone, whose foundations are 
laid in the solid iedge beneath the channel of the 
river. Within the distance of five miles, there are 
nine bridges across the ravines formed by the moun- 
tain torrents. These bridges are formed by immense 
abutments and arches of stone-work, which are from 
forty to sixty feet span, and from thirty-five to sev- 
enty feet high. The blocks of stone for the arches 
and abutments are of the rock called by the miner- 
alogists gneiss, which consists of the same ingre- 
dients as granite, and is similar to the syenite, of 
which the Egyptian pyramids are composed. This 
rock will stand as long as the universe holds to- 
gether. The abutments and embankments extend- 
ing from them are filled up with large masses of 
rock, blasted in the deep cuts and mountain exca- 
vations, thus giving an interminable durability to 
these sublime works. 

Along this magnificent road we whizzed at a rate 
which exceeded all my notions of speed. Every 
few miles, however, we came to a station; for even 
this rugged region is full of villages and factories. 
Whenever we stopped at the stations, I improved 
the time in breathing for fear I should not be able 
to catch the air on our next rapid descent. At 
length we reached the base of the mountain, ter- 
minating in a plain, formed by the alluvion of the 
Connecticut. I greatly wondered how we should 
get back, but on our return I found we gently 
wound up the tortuous stream, much slower, it is 
true, than we descended, yet easily and safely. 
Gliding swiftly over the plain, from Westfield to 
West Springfield, we came to the Connecticut river. 
The railroad bridge over this river is a wonderful 
structure. The river is broad and rapid. It has 
an annual rise, during the spring, of from ten to 
twenty feet. Its sources are among the intermina- 
ble ranges of mountains in a high northern latitude. 
During the long and rigorous winter, immense quan- 
tities of ice accumulate along its whole extent. In 
spring, the river, swollen by the rains and melting 
snows from the mountains, bears down in its furious 
current huge blocks and extended fields of ice, with 
great quantities of logs and drift-wood. But other 
and more serious difficulties were encountered in 
bridging for the passage of the cars this great river. 
The bed of the river, for some ten or fifteen feet of 
the upper stratum, is composed of sand and gravel, 
with a treacherous quicksand of great depth be- 
neath it. It became necessary, therefore, to remove 
this alluvial deposit of gravel, and then drive 
through the quicksand piles to such a depth, as 
that they should reach a compact and sufficiently 
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solid formation. Over a bridge thus constructed 
the long train of cars safely passed, and stopped in 
the beautiful village of Springfield. Springfield 
seems a favorite name. We find towns of that 
name in every state which I have visited. Spring- 
field in Ohio is beautiful, but Springfield in Massa- 
chusetts is hard to beat. It surely is one of the 
most lovely spots on earth. The neatness of the 
dwellings and fixtures, the wide, clean streets, the 
unobstructed side-walks, the close-shaven lawns, 
the well-cultivated gardens, the tastefully-trimmed 
shrubbery, and the surrounding scenery, being a 
combination of river, plain, and mountain, mark 
Springfield as a place of unsurpassed beauty and 
elegance. 

The cars stop in a cluster of taverns. They 
remain here about half an hour, and the moment 
they stop your ears are assailed by such a ding 
dong of dinner bells as you never heard before. In 
addition to the bells, some twenty negroes, thirty 
Irishmen, and fifty Yankees, are employed to halloo, 
and thereby announce to the whole world, that din- | 
ner is ready at the American, the Franklin, the 
United States, the Springfield, the Railroad, and 
every other nameable house. The traveler goes 
where he pleases, either to some celebrated hotel, 
and eats a fashionable dinner, or to some refresh- 
ment-room, and eats what he pleases, and pays ac- 
cordingly. Refreshments for passengers are kept 
at most of the stations along the railroads in New | 
York and New England. They are of great con- 
venience. You can take what you please, and at 
any time of day or night you please, and at reason- 
able price. The cars usually stop at each station 
ten minutes, to allow passengers time for refresh- 
ment. 

The railroad route from Springfield to Boston is | 
less rugged and expensive, than from Albany to | 
Springfield. The dividing ridge between the Con- | 
necticut and Massachusetts Bay is not so difficult | 

| 





of transit as that between the Connecticut and the 
Hudson. Some beautiful villages lie along the 
route—Palmer, Brookfield, Worcester, Framingham, 
Newton, and Brighton. Worcester is a city rather 
than a village, and, like most of the New England | 
towns, is exceedingly beautiful. But the most won- 
drously beautiful villages I ever saw lie along the 
line of the Boston and Maine railroad, particularly | 
between Boston and the Merrimack river. These | 
villages are all new, having sprung up within a | 


few years. The houses are mostly Gothic cottages, 
of a neat and romantic appearance. They are 
placed in the midst of beautiful groves of ever- | 
green. The church and the school-house are inva- | 
riable accompaniments of every cluster of cottages. | 
These villages are the residences of gentlemen do- 
ing business in the city of Boston, but who find it 
more economical and pleasant to live in a country | 
cottage, than in the city, and having, by the rail- | 
road, means of easy and rapid communication be- | 
tween their homes and their place of business, at 
any hour of the day. Nothing can exceed the | 
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beauty of. some of these cottage villages. They 
seem to have sprung up by magic. They burst on 
my sight like a bright vision, altogether new and 
unexpected. I had often been over the ground be- 
fore. I had journeyed along by the slow process of 
private conveyance, seeing nothing along the route 
but rocky hills, poorly cultivated farms, and dilap- 
idated farm-houses. It is true the evergreen trees 
were there, but they looked dark, dreary, and cold. 
I had been absent some years, the railroad had been 
built, and all was changed. Instead of the dilapi- 
dated, old-fashioned farm-house, appeared rows and 
clusters of Gothic cottages. The rocky hills had 
become luxuriant gardens, and even the pine 
and fir in their native forests looked bright and 
glad. 

After passing for thirty or forty miles through a 
succession of these beautiful villages, we came to 
the Merrimack, when there burst suddenly on our 
view one of the grandest scenes lever saw. A new 


| city of immense extent, and huge buildings in 


the course of construction, was before us. Such 
masses of stone, and brick, and mortar, in the form 
of foundations and walls, I never saw before. The 
inventive genius who wrote the Arabian Nights, 
could hardly conjure up, with the aid of enchant- 
ers, and genii, and Aladdin’s lamp, such an array 
of massive architecture. This was the city of Law- 
rence, Which has been lately founded, and is now in 
process of construction, to afford room for manu- 
facturing operations, the city of Lowell, a few miles 
above, having become, as the pioneer of the prairie 
said, when a neighbor settled within fifteen miles 
of him, too crowdy. | 

The sun was setting as we crossed the Merrimack. 
We passed swiftly through Haverhill, the birth- 
place of the devoted missionary to India, Harriet 
Newell, whose memoir I hope all my fair readers 
have perused, and the home of that true poet of 
sentiment, of nature, and of liberty, John G. Whit- 
tier. We swept by Exeter, at whose celebrated 
academy nearly all the great men of the nation 
received their preparatory education. We glided 
along the banks of the beautiful stream that flows 
by Newmarket, where I many years ago was a peor 
student, and where sleeps that man of God, John 
Brodhead, who was my counselor and friend. We 
whizzed through Dover, Berwick, Kennebunk, and 
Saco, and, before we were aware, we suddenly came 
to a halt in Portland, the city whose steepled 
churches and merry bells are among the earliest of 
my childhood’s remembrances. 

My fair reader, you probably never saw Portland. 
As it is away down east, and the tide of travel sets 
strongly westward, you probably never may see it. 


Yet Portland is a place you ought to see, for it is 


a beautiful city. I am not good at description, 
or I would try to give you some idea of the city. 
Casco Bay is one of the most interesting portions of 
the Atlantic Ocean. It is studded with some three 
At the southwestern ex- 
tremity of the bay, a peninsula extends into the 
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bosom of the waters for some two or three miles. 
The peninsula is about one mile in width. Each 
extremity is a high hill, while the middle portion, 
about a mile and a half long, and a mile or less 
wide, is a ridge gently inclining north toward a 
broad cove, and south toward the ocean. On this 
ridge, with lofty hills at the east and west extremity, 
and inclining north and south to the water, is built 
the city of Portland, with its airy streets and neat 
dwellings. The streets are lined with magnificent 
old elms, looking as if they were planted centuries 
ago. On the summit of the eastern hill is an ob- 
servatory, commanding an unobstructed view of 
the ocean far as the eye can reach. On this hillisa 
cemetery, strangely populous, where sleep the dead 
of generations long since passed away. Around 
the base of the hill, close to the ocean shore, runs 
the Atlantic and St. Lawrence railroad, until, cross- 
ing the bay, it sweeps away to the north. On the 
western hill is another cemetery, newly laid out. 
In this consecrated ground rest the remains of one, 
who was my class-mate, room-mate, and steadfast 
friend, Professor Caldwell, late of Dickinson Col- 
lege. From the spot where he sleeps may be seen 
the illimitable ocean on the south, the magnificent 
White Mountains on the north, and all around such 
ascene of civic and rural beauty, as seldom falls on 
mortal eye. I stood by the grave of Caldwell, and 
thought, and felt; and what I thought and how I 
felt I may tell you, but not now. 

We arrived at Portland late at night. In the 
morning I ascended the hill to look on the scenery 
so familiar to my eye in days gone by. It was little 
changed. The ocean was there, dashing with its 
wild waves on the beach; the waters of the bay, 
protected by headlands, lay quiet and unruffled. 
The stream that flowed in from the west gleamed 
as it meandered through the dark pine grove in the 
morning sunshine. In the distance rose the blue 
summit of Kiarsage, and far beyond loomed up the 
lofty peaks of the White Mountains. Just over the 
bay lay in full view the old homestead, where once 
lived the loved ones of my heart, and where my 
eyes first opened on the light of heaven. At my 
feet lay the city, with its churches, and dwellings, 
and gardens, and shade-trees. 

After musing on the past till my heart grew sad, 
I started for a morning ramble over the city. I 
passed along its business streets, and looked for the 
names familiar to me twenty years ago; but all was 


changed. The names of the business firms were all 


new tome. I found but one, and that in an unfre- 
quented street, but one solitary name, of all those 
who did business in days of yore. Alas, how 
changed! Can it be that this is the city, to which 
I so often ih childhood accompanied the elder mem- 
bers of the family on market days? Is this the city, 
whose merchants were once my familiar acquaint- 
ances? The streets look natural; the stores are 
many of them the same as stood here in other times; 
but where are the merchants, the mechanics, the 
physicians, the lawyers, whose names were once 








painted in large letters over these doors? Other 
names are here; but all new and strange tome. I 
could say, with the poet, 
**T felt like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted; 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed.” 

I know not what can produce in the heart of 
man more sad emotions, than a visit, after an ab- 
sence of years, to the home of his childhood. The 
changes of earth seem not materially to affect us, 
when they occur gradually before our eyes. But if 
we are absent for a time, and then return, all the 
mutations of men, of things, and of circumstances, 
meet us at once with overwhelming power. We 
feel as might one returned from the spirit land to 
look again for an hour on the scenes of earth. 

Having finished my city ramble, I proceeded to 
the country to visit the farm, and what else might 
remain of my childhood’s home. About noon, of a 
summer day, I was approaching the rural neighbor- 
hood, the scene of my earliest recollections. The 
first thing I saw, which awoke me from the reverie 
into which I had fallen, was a tall column of white 
marble peering up in a rural cemetery, near the old 
church where I used to worship God. The ceme- 
tery had been laid out and consecrated when I was 
a boy, and I recollected being present when the first 
interment was made in it—that of an old man, of 
whitened locks and decrepit form, who had for 
many years occupied in the church the same seat. 
I climbed over the massive wall that inclosed the 
sacred ground, to read the name on the white col- 
umn. It was that of my first classical teacher, a 
man of letters and a man of God, one who had first 
pointed out to me the way of science, and encour- 
aged me to walk therein. In the same inclosure 
were other graves, some marked by no stone, and 
yet I well remembered them; for in one had been 
sleeping more than a third of a century the gentle 
being who first taught my heart to love. 

Through an avenue of the dark forest, I saw the 
green hillside that sheltered the old mansion, in 
which my youth was passed, and the vale through 
which flowed the little brook from the perennial 
spring, that furnished water for the household. 
Along the winding foot-path, up hill, down valley, 
and over plain, I wended my solitary way, until I 
stood on the spot, where once rose the venerable 
mansion, with its heavy timbers and spacious di- 
mensions. But no house was there. Nothing re- 
mained but the scattered stones, which once formed 
its foundation. Not a sound was heard but the 
chirping of the cricket beneath what had been the 
old hearth-stone. I threw down my carpet-bag on 
the stone, and started for a ramble over the hill, and 
plain, and valley, to see if I could find any familiar 
imprint of the past. And more than that, I desired, 
if possible, to restore for one brief hour the impres- 
sions of childhood—to be, if possible, a child again— 
to feel once more the joyous buoyancy of other days. 
I went to the spring near the Alder brook. It was 
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bubbling up, fresh and cool from its sandy bed, just 
as it did 
‘¢ When I a child, and half afraid, 
Around its verdant margin played.” 

I kneeled by its brink, and drank one long, 
refreshing draught. It seemed as if I had never 
tasted so cool, pure, and sweet water. I sauntered 
along by the brook that wound its devious way 
through the valley. The trout darted at my ap- 
proach into his deep and dark retreat, just as he 
used to.do when I was accustomed to bait for him 
the cruel hook. Leaving the brook, I ascended to 
the sandy plain, to seek out the bower of ever- 
greens, under whose dark shade I had passed many 
a summer hour. The same trees were there still. 
The wind was discoursing inimitable music through 
the tassels of the same pine, that threw its waving 
branches over me years ago. The same robin, that 
used to sing on the dry limb of an old oak, seemed 
there still. The same swallow, that used to build 
its nest on the eaves of the barn, still flitted by me. 
The little mound, that the woodchuck had made in 
excavating his burrow, still remained. Tree, shrub, 
and flower—hill, vale, and plain—bird, beast, and 
insect—all appeared just as they did long ago. But 
myself—myself alone was changed. I could not be 
a child again. I tried to call up the spirit of child- 
hood, but it would not come at my bidding. A 
cloud was on my brow, a shadow on my heart. I 
would have drunk of some lethean waters, and for- 
gotten the sorrows and bereavements of life, but 
the cup evaded my lips. Wearied and sad, I lay 
down on a bed of leaves, beneath a cluster of pines, 
and slept, and dreamed of other days. I heard 
sweet voices, voices long since hushed in death. I 
saw the forms of the departed. A mother was 
bending over me, as I lay upon my bed, and was 
bathing my burning temples. A gentle playmate 
was sitting by me, as we were conning our lesson 
in the old school-house. A graceful and lovely be- 
ing came and walked by my side to the old church. 
And then—for dreams pay little respect to time or 
distance—I stood at the gate of my own cottage 
home, far away to the west. There ran to meet 
me, and stood with her bright eyes peeping through 
the fence, a fair and beauteous child, just 

‘¢ Gathering the blossoms of her fourth bright year.” 
O, that bright eye, that fair hair, that lovely face, 
that sweet smile! I opened the gate—I rushed to 
my long lost child—I clasped her in my arms—I 
printed one impassioned kiss on her angelic brow; 
and then I awoke. All the beauteous forms were 
gone. The mother that bathed my fevered brow, 
the gentle boy that sat by my side in the school- 
room, and the graceful being that walked with me 
to the house of God, were all sleeping side by side 
in the old church-yard. And the child—TI had laid 
her, one summer evening, quietly to rest by my 
side. I had awoke in the morning, and found her 
sick. I had watched over her with intense agony 
all that day and the following night, and early the 
next morning I had seen her die; and I had buried 





her in a solitary grave, in a rural bower, that I 
might protect her place of rest from the careless 
tread of the thoughtless, and the rude desecration 
of the brute. 

The sun was near setting when I awoke from my 
dreamy sleep beneath the pines. I had some miles 
to travel before I could reach my temporary home 
in the city. I therefore proceeded on the shortest 
possible route. This happened to be along the rail- 
road track. Between me and the city lay the railroad 
bridge, nearly a mile long, across the bay. The cars 
from Boston would be along that evening, and the 
bridge would be an awkward place to be overtaken 
by them. I supposed, however, I had the advantage 
in time, and could get over the bridge before they 
came up. I had, however, got but about half way 
over, when I heard the steam horse ripping and rush- 
ing, and tearing and snorting, behind me. To return 
or proceed was out of the question. There was room 
enough for the train to pass me, but I did not like 
to come so near its wind. So I leaped from the 
bridge on to a telegraph post, which stood upright 
in the water, a few feet from the track, and clung 
there, like a cat frightened by dogs, until the train 
had dashed by me. The rush with which the en- 
gine passed overset all my notions of velocity. As 
soon as the train was well out of sight, I crawled 
back on to the bridge, and without any more hair- 
breadth escapes arrived safely at my lodgings. 
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BY MRS. M. A. BIGELOW 


I missep her in the choir, 
Where happy faces brightly shone, 
As if their spirits had caught fire 

From an archangel’s tone. 


Ah! one was missing there, 
One with the meek, vailed eye, and brow, 
Which in its solemn radiance fair 

Was like the shaded snow— 


Whose cheek, transparent, pale, 
Reminded you of twilight’s sky: 
The flashing hues would come and fail 
- So strange and rapidly. 


Where was that gentle one? 
Where the tall form so lightly frail, 
Which, like a tender flower half blown, 

Shrank from the gentlest gale? 


Tell me, thou angel choir! 
Giving to God the glory due, 
Praising the everlasting Sire, 

Tell me, is she with you? 


, 
. 





Virtvr may be assail’d, but never hurt; 
Surpris’d by unjust force, but not inthrall’d; 

Yet even that, which mischief meant most harm, 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory. 
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A TRIP TO WASHINGTON. 


NUMBER I. 


BY JONATHAN. 

The Passage—Comforts of modern travel—Washington—The 
Capitol—Works of Art—The Rotunda—Its Paintings and Sculp- 
tures—House of Representatives—Its Proceedings—The Senate— 
Dallas—W ebster—Benton—Calhoun—Corwin—Houston—Hale. 


A tour for health in February—one of the most 
heartlessly frigid and blustering months of the 
whole twelve on the Atlantic coast! Yet such 
was the prescription. I had been attacked by an 
inflammatory disease, which left me prostrate, and 
as nervous as a musketoe that had lost its proboscis. 
Relaxations, recreations, and medications, all obsti- 
nately refused to relieve me. Though somewhat a 
disciple of old Burton, yet is there an ineradicable 
streak of humor in my nature, and at times I 
screwed up my neuralgic cheeks into a fair laugh 
at my own wretchedness; but this prescription of a 
tour for health in mid-winter, for a poor wretch 
who could neither read nor write without setting 
the muscles of his face dancing with tic-doloureux, 
who could sleep but two or three hours a night, and 
had occasional inward suggestions about the mad- 
house, was a sentence of downright doom. My 
hair rose, and a chill ran down my vertebra at the 
thought of it. There were abundant relieving rea- 
sonings, however. The féte of the Inauguration 
was approaching; there was steam conveyance all 
the way; the cars and boats were warm and even 
elegant, and the whole passage was to be but as an 
adventure of Arabian magic. I was to enter a se- 
ries of comfortable parlors, and be transferred in 
them, all the way to Washington, with but an occa- 
sional peep out of doors. 

Dreary as the prospect seemed, I found the jaunt 
marvelously comfortable. A ride of a few minutes 
in a snug carriage brought me to the depot. There 
I entered a car which might pass for a small but 
really elegant saloon. Its hangings were rich, its 
armed, cushioned chairs made of mahogany, and 
its cheerful fire crackled and blazed away as if in 
jocund defiance of the wintry blast without. 

The bell rang, and away we flew. I sat down 
and looked out at the window—whew! how the 
winds whistled by us! What dreary masses of 
leaden clouds were drifting over the darkened sky! 
Here the snow and ice incrusted the trees, pended 
from the eaves of house and barn, and covered all 
the landscape. Now we sped through ravines, the 
sides of which rose up like icebergs about us, and 
anon we were passing over dikes, the waters on 
either hand frozen and broken into rough heaps 
like polar debris. But away we flew. Coats were 
unbuttoned—cloaks thrown off—the little children 
on board laughed aloud. Some of the passengers 
entered into hearty conversation, and others com- 
posed themselves to doze with an air of supreme 
comfort. 

Spying a vacant seat by the side of a corpulent 





old gentleman, I passed to it, and was soon ab- 
sorbed in an interesting discussion partly on pol- 
ities, and partly on religion; for both usually go 
together in New England. As an experienced trav- 
eler, my advice to all novice Peregrines is, that if 
they are dependent upon casual companionships in 
their tours, they should be sure to select them ac- 
cording to corporeal dimensions. A man can hardly 
grow fat unless he is good-humored; good humor 
is always communicative, and generally deals in 
such anecdotal persiflage as forms the best enter- 
tainment in a stage-coach or railroad car. My fat 
friend was full of kind feeling and old recollections, 
and had a large quantum of that simple yet amia- 
ble self-complacency, which, if it is a fault of old 
age, is, nevertheless, often found to be one of its 
most entertaining qualities. When we paused at a 
“way” depot, where he was to take his leave, he 
had just concluded a series of anecdotes respecting 
an ancient pastor of the parish in which he resided. 
Rising to depart, the old man bent smilingly over 
me, and whispered in my ear, ‘‘ Between you and I, 
sir, I may say, that when the old minister died I 
had a written note from his family to be one of the 
pall-bearers.” Amiable simplicity of old age! 

On we sped. Forty miles or more had been 
passed, when, in two minutes, we stepped irom 
the cars under a comfortable shelter into a really 
magnificent steamboat. What a grand spectacle! 
How extended and substantial is her deck! for she 
was built for the storms of Long Island Sound. 
This part of her is inclosed, also, and made 
weather-tight with glass partitions, which shut 
out the winds without excluding the sight. There 
is a large stove forward for the poor deck passen- 
gers, a circle of whom—athletic-looking fellows, 
in costumes somewhat outlandish—sit around it 
smoking their pipes with as much gusto as in a 
village inn, while others are stretched upon the 
cargo snoring quite distinctly. Alas, thought I, 
what would I not give for such profound and rest- 
ful sleep! 

Let us go above into thesaloon. How brilliantly 
it is lighted, while the dark waters and watchful 
stars can be seen through its glazed sides! How 
homelike appear its warm carpets, polished stoves, 
mirrors, centre-tables, with bouquets upon them, 
and, above all, its cheerful groups of women and 
children. Let us pass down intoitscabin. Scarcely 
a hotel on terra firma presents so extended a parlor; 
and though berths cover its sides, they are hid from 
view by splendid hangings, which look more orna. 
mental than utilitarian. The black servants, with 
their white aprons, move about cheerfully and 
briskly, as they prepare supper; and how inviting 
the prolonged tables look with their savory con- 
tents! Assuredly there is no great terror in such 
traveling even to an invalid in mid-winter. I be- 
gan to comfort myself. The supper bell rung, as if 
in sympathy with my self-congratulations. I ate 
a good meal, “turned in,” and on again ascending 
the deck found myself at New York. 
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A carriage bears us in a few minutes to another 
steamer. Ina short time, we are flying in the cars 
through New Jersey. At noon we are dining in 
Philadelphia, at night supping and sleeping at 
Baltimore, and the next morning listening to the 
eloquence of the Capitol, quite convinced that, 
taking us all in all, steamboat inventing, railroad 
making, battle fighting, territory annexing, &c., we 
are the “mightiest, greatest” people on the “ univer- 
sal earth.” 

We reached the Capitol more than a week before 
the Inauguration; yet such was the general interest 
to see the hero of Buena Vista, and to witness his 
installation, that the city was already thronged. 
The hotels were crammed from bar-room to attic, 
and private parlors, and even garrets had already 
been hired at from twenty-five to fifty dollars per 
week for sleeping apartments. I was compelled to 
beg the privilege of leaving my baggage under a 
merchant’s counter, till 1 could look round for a 
place to lay my head. When about to give up in 
despair, I was hospitably taken into a private fam- 
ily, and thus fared more fortunately than if I had 
found accommodations in a public house. 

We had anticipated the arrival of the President 
elect by several days. Meanwhile, I undertook to 
familiarize myself with the topography of the city, 
a task the importance of which every good trav- 
eler appreciates. Randolph called Washington the 
“city of magnificent distances.” The really grand 
extent of its streets and avenues contrasts unfavor- 
ably with the sparseness and paucity of its houses; 
but the capital was planned for the future, and 
when the future shall fill up its ample outlines, it 
will, unquestionably, be one of the most conve- 
nient and magnificent cities of the world. This, I 
am aware, sounds a l’Americaine, but it is a “ fixed 
fact” of “destiny.” The plan of the city is very 
symmetrical. The streets run north and south, 
east and west, and are diagonally cut by noble av- 
enues, which are named after the principal states. 
These avenues are from one hundred and thirty to 
one hundred and sixty feet in width, while the 
other streets vary from seventy to a hundred, and 
are alphabetically named as they lay from east to 
west, and numerically from north to south. The 
main avenue is named after Pennsylvania, and ex- 
tends through the heart of the city from the Capitol 
on the east to the President’s mansion on the west. 
The official buildings of the various government 
departments are mostly situated near the latter. 

The Capitol itself is the great ornament of the 
city. It stands upon an elevated and ornamental 
area of thirty acres. The length of the foot-walk 
outside of the iron-railing is more than a mile. 
The front of the building is upward of three hun- 
dred and fifty-two feet, and its height to the top of 
the dome one hundred and forty-five feet. The 
style is Corinthian, and its cost was nearly two 
millions of dollars. On the eastern front, which is, 
in fact, the real front of the edifice, is a rotunda 





one hundred and sixty feet long, composed of col- - 





umns thirty feet high. This splendid entrance is 
surmounted by a tympanum, which presents a group 
of sculptures designed by John Quincy Adams. 
They represent the Genius of America gazing at 
Hope, and pointing to Justice. The latter figure 
holds the usual emblem of the virtue—the balance— 
in one hand, and the Constitution of the United 
States in the other. Hope clings to her anchor 
with one hand, while the other is lifted exultingly. 
On the southern side of the stairs, which lead into 
the portico, is a group of statuary by Persico, rep- 
resenting the discovery of America. The great dis- 
coverer stands in a spirited attitude, holding a globe 
in his uplifted hand, while by his side a female In- 
dian looks up startled and anxious at the presence 
of the stranger. The costume of Columbus is re- 
ported to be precisely accurate, even to the smallest 
point. Statues representing War and Peace also 
adorn this front. The latter is a beautiful specimen 
of art, but the former lacks a just characteristic ex- 
pression; its martial frown is not real enough. 

In front of the west entrance, is a very fine mar- 
ble monument, some forty feet high, erected in com- 
memoration of officers who fell in the war with 
Tripoli. The base is sculptured with a view of 
Tripoli and the American fleet on one side, the 
names of the fallen officers on another, and their 
epitaphs on a third. The emblematic statues of 
Mercury, Fame, History, and America, on the pe- 
destal, are very finely wrought, and the tout ensem- 
ble of the structure forms a picture of perfect beauty. 

The chief apartments of the Capitol are the ro- 
tunda, house of representatives, senate, Supreme 
Court-room, and library. 

The rotunda is truly grand in its proportions. 
Its lofty dome admits a flood of light on the speci- 
mens of art which adorn its panels. Four of these 
are paintings by Col. Trumbull, who was one of 
Washington’s aids. They represent, first, the Decla- 
ration of Independence, a picture which is familiar 
to us all by its engraved copies. The military cos- 
tume of the time and the personal likeness of the 
figures are preserved. The second is the surrender of 
Burgoyne; and the third the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis. The artist has so arranged the figures of 
the latter as to bring into view at once the princi- 
pal officers of the British, French, and American 
forces. The portraits of the French figures were 
painted from life in Mr. Jefferson’s residence at 
Paris. The fourth represents the resignation of 
Washington at Annapolis, December 23, 1783. 

Three other pictures have been added since Trum- 
bull’s were placed in the rotunda. One by Chap- 
man represents the “ Baptism of Pocahontas.” The 
figures are very finely executed. Pocahontas her- 
self is rather too pretty for a squaw, but it is said 
that the artist has fallen short of rather than exag- 
gerated her real charms. Col. M’Kenny’s work on 
the indians preserves a very beautiful likeness of 
her. She is recorded to have been the first convert 
to Christianity from among our aboriginals. Capt. 
Smith says, “that after her baptism she had never 
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had a desire to live with her father or his people, 
who would by no means turn from their idolatry, 
that thereby they might confess the true faith, 
which she embraced with all her heart, from that 
time mourning her former blindness and imbecility. 
Her poor dear father, she said, although at times 
he was not angry with her, yet would by no means 
give up an idolatrous religion to which he had been 
so long used.” 

The Embarkation of the Pilgrims, by Weir, is 
one of the best, if not the very best, in this valua- 
ble collection of national paintings. It represents 
the pilgrim band as bowing on the deck of their 
vessel in prayer before putting to sea. The figures 
are quite various and contrasted. The venerable 
pastor, the veteran soldier in armor, the aged ma- 
tron, sturdy youth, beautiful girlhood, innocent 
childhood, all are represented. 

The Landing of Columbus, by Vandulyn, is the 
last of the series. The figure of Columbus is much 
admired, but the picture, as a whole, is considered 
obnoxious to criticism. 

Besides these paintings, finely-executed sculp- 
tures adorn the smaller panels which surmount 
the four entrances of the rotunda. Over the east- 
ern door is a representation of the Landing of the 
Pilgrims. An Indian sits upon Plymouth Rock, 
with an ear of Indian corn in his extended hand. 
The stern-browed Puritan is in the act of placing 
his foot on the shore. His little son restrains him, 
as if fearful of the savage, and his wife lifts her 
eyes and one hand to heaven, invoking the Divine 
protection, while her other hand rests affectionately 
on the neck of her child. 

Over the northern door is sculptured a group of 
two Indians in consultation with William Penn. 
One of the savages has the pacific Quaker by the 
hand. In the other hand of Penn is the treaty of 
1686. Two doves sit above them on the branch of 
a tree. The features of the savages and the Quaker 
are contrasted with fine effect. 

In the panel over the western door is represented 
the rescue of Capt. Smith by Pocahontas—a very 
spirited group. The uplifted clubs are about to 
fall upon the victim when the beautiful Indian 
girl kneels at his head and screens it in her bosom. 

The last of these designs is over the southern 
door, which leads into the hall of representatives. 
It is an exceedingly well executed group, represent- 
ing Boone, the Kentucky pioneer, in combat with 
Indians. One of the latter lies dead at his feet. 
Another is in close conflict with him. Each of the 
combatants has a foot upon the prostrate savage, 
each his uplifted weapons, and the moment is the 
last for one of them. The dead Indian is a remark- 
able figure, and the face of Boone is full of calm 
strength. 

But we are lingering too long among these attrac- 
tions of art; let us press on. We pass through the 
southern door into the hall of representatives. It is 
a magnificent area after the semi-circular model of 
the old Greek theatre. The chord of the are is 





nearly one hundred feet; the height of the dome 
sixty feet. Twenty-four lofty columns of varie- 
gated marble, surmounted by white capitals, sup- 
port the galleries and dome. The elevated desks 
of the Speaker and Clerk are in the middle of the 
chord, and the seats of the members confront them 
in radiating sections. 

Above the canopy of the Speaker’s chair stands 
the Genius of Liberty, with her hand extended, as 
if pointing to the Genius of History on the opposite 
side of the hall. The latter design is very fine. 
The statue is represented as in the act of recording 
the transactions of the assembled legislators. She 
stands in a winged chariot, upon which are seen 
the zodiacal signs. One of the wheels of the car 
forms, with a happy significance, the clock of the 
hall. 

On the right and left of the Speaker are portraits 
of Washington and Lafayette. 

It is useless to pause here to hear the proceedings. 
A hundred thousand bee-hives could hardly present 
a greater hum and confusion. Some half dozen 
members are up screaming, (literally,) “‘ Mr. Speaker! 
Mr. Speaker!” Some hundred are in active conver- 
sation. Scores are folding and directing Bunkum 
speeches, or reading newspapers. A half dozen 
are pounding their desks, or striking together paper 
packages, to attract the attention of the “pages,” 
whose services they want. Meanwhile, a dogged- 
looking member has conquered the other screamers, 
and is “‘on his legs,” proceeding with a speech, 
which appears to be delivered to the chandelier; 
for no one listens to it except the Speaker, and he 
only at intervals, and then with but one ear. Let’s 
out of this. 

We are again in the rotunda, and, after taking 
breath a moment, pass through the northern door 
into the senate chamber. There is less confusion, 
more grave dignity here—not so much of the latter, 
however, as was once the wont of this place—but 
the contrast with the other hall is so striking, that 
all visitors must be impressed with it most favora- 
bly. The semi-circular form of the chamber resem- 
bles it to that of the house, but it is much smaller. 
Each senator has a separate seat and a mahogany 
desk. The chair of the President is elevated and 
canopied, and above it hangs a very fine portrait of 
Washington, by Peale. 

Important men, and some really great ones, sit 
here before us. The Vice-President of the United 
States, Dallas, is in the chair, a fine-looking person- 
age, with perfectly white hair, rather bushy, and 
combed behind his ears. He reminds you of the 
old divines of the last century, whose portraits are 
not uncommon in New England. He presides with 
easy dignity. 

On the left circumference of the area sits the 
great senator from Massachusetts. What a massive 
head is his, what protruding, overhanging eye-brows, 
and what dark yet luminous eyes! His complexion 
is quite bilious, and his form bulky. Some items of 
reform in his habits ought to be prescribed by his 
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physician. He is just now accosted by a senator, 
and his indescribable eyes light up with a smile. 
What a preternatural charm there is in that smile! 
No pen can describe it. There is not only intellect, 
but a wonderful amount of sentiment in Webster’s 
face; and yet how slight his hold on the popular 
sympathies! What is the explanation of the prob- 
lem? 

Yonder, on the opposite side of the chamber, sits 
Benton. He looks the good-natured, well-fed, and 
polished gentleman. He dresses carefully, or, at 
least, is so dressed to-day. Gold spectacles sur- 
mount his nose, and an eye-glass pends from his 
negk. His features are not remarkably intellec- 
tual, but there is an air of briskness about them, 
that guaranties he will not be caught napping. 
He is a scientific statesman, the most so of any in 
the chamber. He has devoted his life to the study 
of his public duties, and no man brings out more 
amply and more accurately the facts and general 
information directly or collaterally involved in any 
public measure. 

Nearer the centre is Calhoun, tall, slight, and 
feeble. The iron gray of his hair is fast giving 
place to the perfect white of old age. His shoul- 
ders begin to sink, but his “cast-iron” features 
searcely relax their old rigor. He looks like an 
exhausted man; and it is said that the failure of his 
great schemes in relation to the south and slavery, 
have had a visible effect on his declining health. 

Corwin is one of the “lions” here. He sits yon- 
der, not far from Webster. He looks well, has a 
growing rotundity, a large, compact, sturdy head, 
and not avery intellectual expression. The latter is 
false to him, however, for a more capable and enter- 
taining debater there is not in the senate. 

Somewhat in the front and to the right of him 
is the “place” of ex-President Houston, of San 
Jacinto renown. He occupies it with much per- 
sonal dignity. A more noble-looking man is not 
seen in the assembly. He is tall and athletic, and, 
contrary to what I had heard, appears attentive 
to his personal appearance; for he is well-dressed, 
sports the old-fashioned ruffled bosom, and wears 
several massive rings on his fingers. He looks ex- 
ceedingly comfortable, in health, and quite self- 
satisfied. 

Back of him is Hale, of New Hampshire, who 
stands up so strongly for the slave. He is rosy and 
corpulent, and presents an aspect of much good na- 
ture. 

But it would be a protracted task to characterize 
all the leading men here. Let us retreat. The sun 
is declining, and by night the President elect is to 
arrive. We must prepare to see him. 


& 
= 





Make good use of time, if thou lovest eternity; 
yesterday cannot be recalled—to-morrow cannot be 
secured—to-day only is thine, which, if once lost, 
is lost for ever. 





A CHILD’S DREAM. 


BY MISS M. E. WENTWORTH. 


I nap a dream last night, mamma, 
The sweetest that could be; 

Bend to my lips thy loving face, 
And I will tell it thee. 

I saw a garden filled with flowers, 
And as I wandered there, 

Their odor seemed a breath just blown 
From Eden’s balmy air. 


I stood and caught their rare perfume 
Till startled by a bird— 

A bird within whose mellow throat 
A note of music stirred. 

And then a host of glossy plumes 
Shot by me like the wind, 

As if to reach the dazzling sun, 
And leave no track behind. 


For ever singing in their flight, 
Far, far away they soared, 
And on the soft, enchanted air, 
A flood of music poured. 
Half wondering, half in fear I stood, 
And gazed upon the sight, 
Till, walking there alone, I saw 
An angel robed in white. 


How do you call Him, dear mamma, 
Who died our souls to save; 

That Friend whose love an only Son 
For our redemption gave? 

I knew it well till fever shook 
My helpless limbs with pain, | 

And the red blood, like seas of fire, 
Shot through my burning brain. 


And while I tried to think, mamma, 
The strange, bright being turned, 

And but to kneel where he had walked,’ 
My fluttering spirit yearned. 

More dazzling than the fiery sun— 
More glorious than the light, 

I could not meet a gaze that fixed 
But pained my shrinking sight, 


Till gently o’er his placid face 
There stole a heavenly shade, 
That settled in a smile so sweet— 
I did not feel afraid. 
And then he pointed with his hand, 
And beckoned me to come; 
The way is long, but bright with flowers, 
To that good angel’s home. 


And I will go; O, take me up 
Before I hence depart, 

And hold my feverish hand in thine, 
And press me to thy heart; 

And keep this little ring, mamma, 
For baby that we love. 

Then kiss me, all; I’m going home 

To the blue heaven above. 
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HONG KONG 


BY REV. R. 8S. MACLAY. 

Ir was about nine o’clock, on Saturday morning, 
February 5, 1848, that, for the first time, the coast 
of China rose before us. The wind for several pre- 
vious days had been unfavorable, and we were 
beating against a heavy head sea. In consequence 
of cloudy weather, the captain was unable to take 
any observations; so that our present position be- 
came a subject of considerable anxiety. During 
the night, we shortened sail, and, like those who 
carried the great “apostle to the Gentiles,” ‘‘ wished 
for the day.” Toward morning the wind abated; 
from the color of the water it was evident we drew 
near to land, and all eyes were turned toward the 
point, where lay the “Celestial empire.” At nine 
o’clock, the cry of “ Lanp, no!’ was heard from the 
mast-head. “‘Whereaway?” “On the lee-bow, sir.” 
A sailor’s eye is much quicker than that of a lands- 
man, to desery the distant coast; so that it was not 
till some time after the announcement that I could 
obtain the slightest glimpse of it. At length, how- 
ever, a small speck appeared in the horizon, which 
rapidly increased in size and distinctness as we ap- 
proached. It was the “ Western Lemma,” one of a 
large cluster of islands. 

The impression one receives from the appearance 
of this coast, is by no means favorable. In our case, 
the unfavorable impression was increased by the 
contrast between these barren cliffs and the prolific 
vegetation and luxuriant foliage of the tropical 
islands. The islands seem to be of volcanic origin, 
and shoot up their desolate peaks to the height of 
several hundred feet. There are no trees, and if 
any grass, it was not visible from the ship. Every 
thing wears the aspect of extreme sterility and hope- 
less poverty; so that one recurs, with considerable 
skepticism, to the glowing narratives of former 
travelers. The wind being light, we sailed very 
slowly, and did not reach Hong Kong till ten 
o’clock at night, though the distance was only 
thirty miles. 

Hong Kong is one of a large cluster of islands, sit- 
uated on the southern coast of China. At the 
close of the war with England, it was ceded to 
that nation by the Chinese government, and is 
now British territory. The island is rugged and 
barren, rising in the centre into a conical peak, to 
an elevation of 1,400 feet. The rock is a species of 
“trap,” approaching to “basalt.” A great variety 
of flowers, many of them surpassingly beautiful, is 
found here. As seen from the bay, the island tow- 
ers up before you like & vast volcanic mountain, 
rising precipitously from the water’s edge, and 
hiding its summit in theclouds. The natives, scat- 
tered over the island, in fishing huts perched on 
some high cliff, which “far o’erlooks the sea,” or 
in squalid villages crowded into narrow ravines, 
amount to several thousands. The only English 


town is called “ Victoria,” situated on the north 








side of the island. It was late at night when we 
first dropped anchor in this bay; and, as seen 
through the darkness, Victoria, with its thousand 
lights flashing over the waters, its indistinctly- 
marked outline, and high, overshadowing moun- 
tain in the back ground, formed a scene at once 
grand and impressive. 

With the first dawn of day, ] was, next morning, 
on deck. There, just opposite, lies the town, with 
its large white houses and spacious gardens scat- 
tered along the shore for the distance of, perhaps, a 
mile. Amid the Babel-like noise which comes to 
your ear from the crowded thoroughfares, the inces- 
sant discharge of fire-arms, and the novelty of ghe 
scene, one is almost bewildered. The site of the 
town is on the rugged, steep side of the mountain; 
so that great labor must have been expended in pre- 
paring foundations for the buildings. These exca- 
vations, exhuming as they did a large quantity of 
moldering bones, are supposed to have caused the 
sickness which at that time prevailed in the island. 
In America we look on our national flag without 
any peculiar emotions; but as I saw it this morn- 
ing, on the borders of this great empire, proudly 
waving over the residence of the American Consul, 
it roused more patriotic feeling than I had sup- 
posed myself to possess. The western part of Vic- 
toria is occupied by the Chinese, who, for many 
years, have had a village there. The contrast be- 
tween this part of the town and that part occupied 
by foreigners, is very great, and certainly very favor- 
able to the superior enterprise and taste of the west- 
ern nations. The houses of the latter are built after 
the oriental style, with large windows, wide, airy 
verandas, and spacious gardens. 

The population is of the most mongrel character. 
Passing along the street, the representative of per- 
haps a dozen different nations will meet you. Here 
are, the Jew, with his quick penetration and heroic 
endurance, the Parsee, with his flowing robe, splen- 
did turban, and haughty air, the Englishman, with 
his consciousness of superiority, the Scotchman, 
with his honest face, the “son of Erin,” with his 
arch smile and knowing wink, the sober Dutch, the 
imbecile Portuguese, the Malay, wild and cruel, with 
his body fantastically dressed in something resem- 
bling European costume, the servile Lascar, the vol- 
uble Chinaman, and the great American. These are 
some of the varieties which continually pass before 
you. In my schoolboy days, among many other 
things which I associated with the Chinese, a prom- 
inent place was given to umbrellas and fans. They 
appeared to be a great nation of umbrella carriers 
and “fanners;” and certainly the reality fully an- 
swered the ideal. It was sufficiently amusing to 
witness their zeal in this respect. The stranger 
will involuntarily smile as he sees one of these 
large, brawny natives, with scarcely any addition 
to the clothing which nature made for him, regaling 
himself with the cool breezes from his fan, or lux- 
uriating under the refreshing shade of his umbrella. 
It does not require a long time, however, to convince 
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one that there is more of the comfortable than the 
ludicrous in this custom. Thesun has a peculiarly 
debilitating effect; so that a few minutes exposure 
to its influence will completely prostrate you. It 
was winter when-we were here, and yet the weather 
was frequently oppressively warm. 

Hong Kong is the theatre of rather extensive 
missionary operations. Missions have been estab- 
lished here by the “American Baptist Board,” 
“London Missionary Society,” “Free Church of 
Scotland,” the “Church of England,” and the Ro- 
man Catholics. Rev. Messrs. Dean and Johnson, 
of the “American Baptist Board,” are laboring 
with very encouraging success. They have a hand- 
some church and a small chapel on the island, and 
a large, flourishing school and congregation on one 
of the adjacent islands. There are nineteen mem- 
bers connected with the Church at Hong Kong, some 
of whom reside on the island, and others on the ad- 
jacent islands. In connection with the “London 
mission,” there are, a large, handsome church for 
English service, a large native school, and an ex- 
tensive Chinese type foundery and printing estab- 
lishment. The mission of the “Free Church of 
Scotland” is yet in its infancy. Rev. Mr. Burns, 
in the meantime, officiates for an English congrega- 
tion of his own Church. Rev. Mr. Staunton, the 
“colonial chaplain,” has quite a large congregation 
under his charge. The Roman Catholics have re- 
cently established a convent here, and are laboring 
with their usual zeal and energy. The position 
occupied by Mr. Gutzlaff, as a Christian missionary, 
is rather an anomalous, if not a dangerous one. I 
am sorry to write thus concerning one whose exam- 
ple has no doubt prompted others to engage in this 
great work, and whose knowledge of the language 
so eminently qualifies him for usefulness in this 
sphere; but while sorrow prevents me from com- 
municating more, justice to the cause of Christ 
demands that I should not say less. 

The time, I trust, is not far distant when this 
vast empire shall be converted to Christ. The 
cause of God is moving onward. Its progress may 
be slow, but still it is moving; and onward, still 
onward shall its heavenly legions advance, till 
China, redeemed and purified, shall sit down at 
the feet of Jesus. The stone cut out of the moun- 
tain without hands is rolling on; the river of salva- 
tion is spreading its healing waters in all directions. 
May the “heathen soon be given to the Son for his 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
his possession |” 


———_—-* 8 © 





HOPE. 
Ayp as, in sparkling majesty, a star 
Gilds the bright summit of some gloomy cloud, 
Bright’ning the half-vail’d face of heaven afar— 
So, when dark thoughts my boding spirit shroud, 
Sweet Hope! celestial influence round me shed, 
Waving thy silver pinions o’er my head! 
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FROM A FEMALE CORRESPONDENT. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF SOME OF THE STREETS OF PARIS. 


LITTLE KNEADING-TROUGH-STREET. 

In the eleventh century, Little Kneading-Trough- 
street was called Laas-street, because it formed one 
of the boundaries of a small kingdom of that name. 
It was not until the end of the thirteenth century 
that it bore its present definitive title. This new 
name was given it, because of a gilded trough 
painted on the sign of a little tavern called the 
Hotel of the Little Kneading-Trough, and concerning 
which the following story is told: 

When the hotel was nothing but one of the poor- 
est houses in the street, a family came to reside in 
it, consisting of an aged couple and their two 
young daughters. No one knew from whence they 
came, or what they had done in other times, and 
the most curious of the neighbors could only find 
out that they had once been rich, but that a succes- 
sion of misfortunes had left them without resources. 
The old man was very infirm, and the entire sup- 
port of the family depended on the exertions of the 
mother. She commenced an eating-house on a 
small scale, and soon found means to make herself 
respected; for, if she was not a gossiping neighbor, 
she was always kind, sometimes even generous, 
paying regularly her tax and tithe to the people 
of the King, to the abbot, and to the parish, giving 
to all the collections; and, as she never failed at 
Christmas to offer to the curate of the parish a fine 
goose, he did not hesitate to pronounce the hostess 
a perfectly orthodox Christian, and a very estimable 
parishioner. By the aid of this course, which put 
her on good terms with all, the little tavern-keeper 
succeeded, in ten years, in not only raising her two 
daughters well, but in realizing a little sum which 
was laid by as asurety in case of farther misfortune. 

One evening the good woman called her daugh- 
ters to the side of the bed where she had been 
retained, as was supposed, by a slight indisposition. 

“My children,” said she to them, “I am going to 
die! To-morrow you will be without your mother. 
An aneurism, already long-continued, will, in a few 
hours, dry up the sources of my life. I feel it. I 
have concealed the gravity of my condition from 
your father; for why should I increase the darkness 
of his old age? I have told you of it, my children; 
for why should I cast a thorn among the roses of 
your spring? Although I hope in the mercy of 
God, I regret this life in which I leave you. I will 
regret it less if you will promise me not to abandon 
your father, whom infirmities have so weakened, 
and whom solitude would crush. If you marry be- 
fore God calls him away, promise me to impose the 
obligation of living with him as the first condition 
of your marriage. Another thing, my children, 
promise me that you will never part with the old 
worm-eaten trough which is at the end of the large 
hall of the tavern. It is dear to me, because it was 
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used by my mother, and is the ofily relic I have of 
her. Should one of you disregard your promise 
and ever leave your father, then I will the old 
trough to the one who remains and is faithful. 
Promise me what I have asked, my children, and 
then leave me alone with the priest, who is enter- 
ing.” 

The young girls gave the required promises, 
while they drowned in tears the hand which was 
raised to bless them. That same night the good 
woman died. The entire street was in mourning. 
Every body wept except the poor old husband; his 
despair was too great. 

This death caused a complete revolution in the 
little tavern, which became as sad and deserted as 
it had been prosperous and animated. The old 
man, motionless with grief, was struck with paraly- 
sis in the right arm; and he had no other consola- 
tion but the presence and the cares of his two daugh- 
ters, Thecla and Eudoxie. Never were two children 
more unlike. Thecla, with black eyes and hair, and 
a tall figure, was proud and coquetish, with an 
imagination more ardent than her heart. Eudoxie 
had, so to speak, a soul fair as her hair. Her blue 
eyes were mild, and a tender shade of melancholy 
seemed to envelop her face and her mind. Her du- 
ties were her first pleasures. Every thing excited 
the wishes of Thecla—a nothing contented those of 
Eudoxie. Doubtless, Eudoxie sighed a little at the 
monotony and severity of her life, occupied con- 
stantly with her father; but he had been bequeathed 
to her by her mother, and she did not think for her- 
self of any other happiness than that of rendering 
him less unhappy. Thecla, on the contrary, sup- 
ported with impatience such a constraint, and all 
her thoughts tended only to the means of escaping 
from it. It was almost always Eudoxie who sup- 
ported the tottering form of the old man—who 
read to him and sang him the songs he preferred— 
the old songs of his youth. She was admirable in 
her cares, her gayety, and her courage, and scarcely 
left her father for an instant. Thecla, always, on 
the contrary, had some good reason for staying 
away from the old man. He saw it very plainly, 
but he never complained of it; he was too good, 
and, also, too well contented with Eudoxie, who 
invented a thousand excuses in order to explain the 
constant absence of her sister. 

In a few months a rich marriage was offered to 
Eudoxie, but as it would have been necessary to 
quit her father, she refused it. Thecla immediately 
conceived. great jealousy of her sister. Beautiful 
and brilliant as she was, to see Eudoxie chosen be- 
fore her, caused her pride to suffer cruelly. From 
that time she left nothing undone to procure some 
kind of a situation in one of the noble families of 
the city of Paris. Finally, one morning a courier 
arrived to inform her that, through the efforts and 
influence of a friend, she was named chief reader to 
the Queen. She immediately informed her sister, 
who only said, “ And thy promise at the death-bed 
of our mother?” 





Without being at all disconcerted, Thecla replied, 
“T promised that I would not marry except on the 
condition that I could stay near my father; but it 
is not to be married that I leave him—so””—— 

“Tt is right!” replied Eudoxie, blushing for her 
sister’s interpretation; “but,” added she, “you are 
then going to leave me alone, charged with so great 
a responsibility ?” 

“ Ah,” replied Thecla, “I should soon fall sick 
and be an additional charge to you instead of a 
help. The characters and temperaments of people 
vary like their faces. You are pleased with this 
life of abnegation near this good old man; but I 
have neither strength or courage for it. A mortal 
languor has seized me—the air of the court will 
revive me.” 

“ Adieu, then, Thecla,” said Eudoxie, “adieu, 
and be happy!” 

Eight days after, a great lady came for Thecla. 
Her father, whom Eudoxie had prepared for the 
event, embraced the fugitive, and asked her to 
write to him often. Then, when the horses set off 
at a gallop, he turned to Eudoxie: 

“My child,” said he to her, “you are now alone, 
and burdened with the poor old man! God will 
reward thee!” 

“ He rewards me already,” replied Eudoxie, as she 
respectfully kissed her father’s hand. 

Eudoxie now not only had the entire care of her 
father to occupy her, but also the duties of the lit- 
tle tavern, which she still kept up as their only 
means of subsistence. But as misfortunes never 
come single, Thecla had not been gone a month 
before Eudoxie discovered a great decrease in her 
custom; and while she was trying to account for it, 
a rival opened, just opposite the tavern, a coffee- 
house, which carried off, in a few days, all of Eu- 
doxie’s faithful customers. Eudoxie was young 
and pious, consequently confident; but she could 
not see without grief the struggle which she would 
be obliged to go through, but she commenced it 
without hesitation. Suddenly her wine rose in 
quality and diminished in price—the young girl 
surpassed herself in patience—in sweet smiles—in 
gracious advances. Even her meats submitted a 
marked diminution in their price. Eudoxie ex- 
pected from this system, which singularly dimin- 
ished her resources every minute, a reaction of cus- 
tom which would mend all. Alas! her rival also 
reduced the price of his provisions, and however 
cheap they were at Eudoxie’s tavern, they were still 
cheaper opposite, and there the ungrateful crowd 
ran. 

As may be imagined, it was not without great 
loss that the little tavern sustained this struggle, 
which was truly a combat to the death. Soon all 
the economies of Eudoxie did not suffice to fill up 
the frightful chasm caused by these sad necessities. 
The day was fast approaching when she would have 
nothing more to give, to throw away, to continue 
this fatal war. 

This day arrived, and in less time than I have 
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taken to relate the phases of transition in the life 
of Eudoxie, the Provost’s people, those of the abbé, 
the sovereign lord, and the King, all fell upon the 
poor little tavern at once like so many ravens at- 
tracted by the odor of a carcass. 

A brave and very praiseworthy usage, which has 
been meritoriously maintained from the most an- 
cient time to the present day, is, when a poor 
wretch has not the wherefore to pay a trifling sum, 
to ask of him a sum three times greater, and to 
apply to him this charitable maxim: “ Aut ere aut 
cute”—(pay with your money or your body.) In 
the days of Eudoxie, then, if an unfortunate debtor 
could not furnish in a given time, that is to say, im- 
mediately, satisfaction to his creditors, dame Justice 
interfered with all her world, a world very hard and 
very exacting. They oppressed the poor person, 
they stripped him, they carried off every thing, 
even the precious little wooden cross which hung 
over his chimney; then, what always happened, if 
the sale of his effects did not suffice to satisfy the 
rapacious creditor, and still more rapacious Justice, 
they conducted him to prison. 

Thus it happened to poor Eudoxie, who one day 
saw her little tavern invaded by the people of three 
justices! After the usual formalities, it was de- 
cided that the furniture of the tavern, and all else 
the place contained, with the sign until then so 
venerated and so respected, should be publicly sold 
the morning of a holyday of a Sunday of Decem- 
ber, which was the twentieth of the same month, 

The delay granted by law soon expired, and the 
fatal day arrived. A great crowd besieged at an 
early hour the door of the tavern. In the front 
rank, remarked by his ardor, and joyous and insult- 
ing manifestations, was seen the tavern-keeper of 
the opposite side, the insolent rival who saw his 
long-disputed triumph at last assured. 

As to Eudoxie, she had the courage to drirk to 
the dregs the cup of shame and affronts; but the 
night before the sale she sent her father to a neigh- 
bor’s, and passed the night alone in the house where 
her happiest days had been spent. 

However, the last hour sounded, and the young 
girl still had the courage to be present at the trial 
which was imposed upon her. She assisted, pale 
and silent at the invasion of her dwelling. She 
saw carried off the old furniture, companions of 
her childhood, and she uttered no complaint. They 
carried away before her eyes her father’s bed, they 
snatched from the wall the large cross before which 
she prayed every night, and she spoke not a word— 
made not a gesture which testified any resistance to 
the force which crushed her. Soon the tavern was 
empty—soon, for want of a chair, Eudoxie was 
forced to support herself against the wall, or stretch 
herself on the ground; and to turn from her the 
thoughts of despair which besieged her, she recalled 
to her mind her father, to whom she had spared this 
sight of desolation. 

At that moment, one of those nameless men who 
make themselves aids to the people, called people of 





justice, spied in a corner an old object which had 
been forgotten, and which was covered with a black 
cloth. Immediately his sordid hands grasped it, 
and he was going to drag it into the street, when 
Eudoxie cried: 

“Stop! in the name of Heaven, stop! that has 
no value; it is old and worm-eaten; leave it to me— 
let me have it!” 

An officer had arrived, and ordered the removal 
of the old object to which Eudoxie’s prayers at- 
tached a price. But the young girl again spoke 
pleadingly: 

“Listen, gentlemen! take every thing, take me, 
myself, conduct me to prison, I consent to it, I will 
even go with joy, but leave me what I ask; it is 
nothing, it is less than nothing, an old worm-eaten 
trough, you see it! nobody wants it! but it comes 
from my mother—my mother, to whom I promised 
on her death-bed to keep it always. In the name 
of your mothers, leave me—leave me the old trough, 
and do not make me a perjurer!”’ 

For a moment this grief, so true, so vehement— 
these prayers, so ardent, touched the archers and 
the sergeant. Already Eudoxie, who had thrown 
herself on her knees, saw their severity giving way 
to her supplications, when one of the creditors in 
whom this extreme desire to preserve the trough 
had excited cupidity, declared that he wanted it, 
and imperiously demanded that, according to his 
right, it should be put up for sale. 

Eudoxie saw that every further attempt to soften 
her persecutors would be useless, and she arose to 
turn away and take refuge in her religion, the last 
asylum left her; but she had scarcely entered the 
next apartment when the first bid was made upon 
the old trough. Eudoxie heard to her astonish- 
ment a strong, manly voice bid a sum ten times 
that offered by the man who had so cruelly ordered 
the sale. She turned back and saw that the crowd 
was much excited. A young officer in the uniform 
of the King’s Guard, who had so far outbid Eu- 
doxie’s rival that the latter was obliged to let 
the trough go, was just receiving the old article 
from the hands of the salesman. Stepping up to 
Eudoxie, he took off his cap, and making a respect- 
ful bow, said, 

‘Will mademoiselle deign to receive from the 
hands of a stranger, that relic of her mother which 
she seems to prize so highly?” 

And he placed the much-disputed kneading- 
trough on the ground beside her. Eudoxie had 
scarcely murmured, confusedly, her thanks, when 
the disappointed creditor, he who had caused the 
young girl such cruel suffering, sprang forward, and 
exclaiming, “Since you prize so much this old rub- 
bish, you shall have it at least only in pieces,” seized 
an iron bar, and before any one could prevent him, 
struck two heavy blows upon the trough and re- 
duced it to pieces. But—O, wonderful!—from the 
midst of the wreck—from the sides of the old coffer 
ran a stream of gold! A fortune, an entire fortune, 
had been inclosed in it. Six hundred crowns of 
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gold glistened before the astonished gaze of the 
crowd! 

And Eudoxie? O, poor Eudoxie! Her first act 
was to fall upon her knees and murmur words of 
gratitude to her mother. She now comprehended 
the care with which the good woman had guarded 
the trough, and the injunctions with which she had 
given it to her daughters. Why she had not in- 
formed them of the secret it contained, Eudoxie 
could not explain, unless it was that the good wo- 
man feared that the knowledge that they possessed 
such a sum would make them idle and neglectful of 
their duty. She doubtless trusted to Providence to 
reveal the secret to them when it was necessary they 
should know it. 

Is it necessary to say that, at the sight of this un- 
expected gold, the people not only released Eu- 
doxie’s effects from their rigorous condemnation, 
and replaced with many respectful and obsequious 
excuses the furniture which had been dragged into 
the street, but that they granted to Eudoxie, who 
no longer wanted it, all the time possible to arrange 
her accounts? 

At the end of a month, the young officer to whom 
Exdoxie owed her happiness, and who had been an 
attentive witness of her gentle virtues near her 
father, offered her his hand and his name. He was 
in the highest pass of fortune and ambition, a 
favorite of the King, and belonging to an excellent 
family. At the proposition of the officer, Eudoxie’s 
father seemed to grow young again. The idea of 
being able to confide, before dying, his dear Eu- 
doxie to a husband so eminent in position, and who 
seemed so worthy of her by his heart, spread over 
the face of the old man and in his manner a long- 
forgotten joy. 

But Eudoxie would not consent to the marriage 
until it was arranged that her father should accom- 
pany her to her new home in the city of Paris, and 
remain with her always. She wrote immediately 
to Thecla, who, however, refused to be present at 
the marriage. 

The happiness of Eudoxie increased every year, 
proving that virtue sometimes has its reward on 
earth. 

In remembrance of the miraculous event which 
had taken place at the little tavern, the persons who 
next occupied it changed the sign, and gave it the 
title of Hotel of the Golden Kneading-Trough. The 
hotel gave its name to the street, which preserved 
it and bears it to this day. 
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APPEARANCE. 

Tutnk not, because.the eye is bright, 
And smiles are laughing there, 

The heart that beats within is light, 
And free from pain and care. 

A blush may tinge the darkest cloud 
Ere Sol’s last ray depart, 

And underneath the sunniest smile 
May lurk the saddest heart. 





SHORT SERMONS FROM THE POETS. 
NUMBER V. 
BY WILLIAM BAXTER. 


‘¢ What call we then the firmament, Lorenzo? 
Call it, The noble pasture of the mind, 
Which there expatiates, strengthens, and exults, 
And riots through the luxuries of thought. 
Call it, The garden of the Deity, 
Blossomed with stars redundant in the growth 
Of fruit ambrosial, moral fruit to man. 


Stars teach as well as shine. 
* * * * * * ae 


O, ye dividers of my time! ye bright 
Accountants of my days, and months, and years, 
Teach me my days to number, and apply 


My trembling heart to wisdom.” Youne. 


*Tis sweet and refreshing to the soul to look 
abroad over this wide and extended earth, and be- 
hold in its vast and varied scenery the wondrous 
skill of the all-creating Hand. The diversity of 
upland and plain, forest and field, sweiling seas, 
roaring cataracts, leaping torrents, placid lakes, and 
majestic rivers, is well calculated to awaken in the 
heart the profoundest emotions of wonder and 
grateful adoration, and insensibly to lead the heart 
from the contemplations of these scenes in their 
wildest, sublimest, loveliest grouping, to the great 
Author of such grandeur, beauty, and loveliness. 
And yet, though earth may present scenes which 
are surpassingly fair, there are none which awaken 
such emotions of rapture—such expansion of soul, 
as we all experience, when we lift our eyes to heav- 
en’s azure, star-gemmed dome, which the hand Om- 
nipotent has spread above so wondrously. 

Day hath its glories—the splendors of the rising 
day, the overpowering blaze of noon, and the gold- 
en beams of eve’s dying smile—but they are all too 
brilliant and dazzling, and the very effulgence of 
their beauty overpowers the weak sense, and forbids 
the calm reflection, to which the mild and vailed 
glory of the midnight sky invites. 

Walk abroad, thou lover of nature, at midnight’s 
solemn noon, and study attentively the silent yet 
eloquent and instructive scene—look at the fair 
moon as she walks the sky in all her queenly 
beauty—look upon those light, fleecy clouds, like 
fairy barks sailing upon the unbroken surface of 
heaven’s untroubled sea, and far, far above, upon 
the silent stars, which, like sleepless watchers, cir- 
cle the eternal throne: and then, if thou canst, lay 
thy hand upon thy heart, and declare, in the pres- 
ence of all these bright witnesses, that there is no 
God. No, they bear too much of the impress of 
their great Original; they utter in the spirit’s ear 
such sweet words of peace, purity, and harmony, 
that the very thought is repressed; holier feelings 
are awakened, the stormy passions are lulled to 
repose, and he who, amid the gay and thoughtless, 
and the glare and glitter of day’s busy scenes, 
might be led to join in the scoff of the proud 
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blasphemer, now thinks that these are better mo- 
ments, and feels that he can 
‘«* Never gaze upon them shining, 
And turn to earth without repining; 
And longs for wings to fly away, 
And mix with their eternal ray.” 

Such is the influence of the night scene, when 
her brow is richly decked with such flashing jewels, 
and we wonder not that men in the absence of rev- 
elation from God, should turn to the starry host, as 
pure divinities, and appoint, for their solemn wor- 
ship, the altar, temple, and the priest; for they of 
all material things seem the most suitable objects 
for human worship—the most likely to be the rulers 
and arbiters of human destiny. We wonder not 
that the Chaldean Shepherd, who nightly strove 
to read this wondrous scroll, should, in an age of 
superstition, suppose, that awful and mysterious 
words—words involving the fate of nations and 
empires—were written on the skies in characters 
of flame, and that to him was given power to un- 
derstand these bright revealings of futurity. Nor 
should it be a matter of surprise, that those who 
first dared to brave the angry waves of ocean, 
should entertain great reverence for the starry 
chart which guided their way across its pathless 
waters. But to the Christian, of all other men, 
the heavens possess the deepest and sublimest 
interest. He sees in the starry host strong and 
abiding proofs of the power and goodness of Him 
whose hand first formed, and whose mind still con- 
trols them. He rises up on Thought’s swift wing, 
and, enraptured with their fadeless splendor, ex- 
claims with the minstrel king, “‘The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork.” He stops not in any midway 
flight; in imagination he sees them peopled with 
pure, bright, unfallen intelligences, and longs for 
the time when, released from its bonds of clay, his 
spirit may plume its imprisoned pinions, and wing 
its flight from star to star, and learning their story 
from their blest inhabitants, may, through endless 
years, find new reason to bless the beneficent power, 
that in goodness and wisdom hath created them all. 


* 
+ 
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ITALIAN LIBERTY. 

Mr. Eprror,—You have received, as you must be 
aware, a great deal of newspaper praise for your 
recent article on the Political State of Europe, in 
which you gave the fullest and clearest idea of the 
political world which I have ever seen in the same 
compass; but I must confess that your prediction 
about Italy, that her day had not yet come—that 
Popery had yet the ascendency over liberty in the 
Italian mind, looked rather daring at the time, in 
the light of the great revolution, and the flight of 
Pius from his throne. But I must also confess, 
that recent events begin to make me think you 
Were as sagacious in this as in every other point. 
We shall see. J. W. Warson. 








THE HOMELY CLUB. 


PART IV. 


BY RICHARD EINGWOOD, SECRETARY. 


The Bashful Pit. 


On a shelf in our club-room stands a box, which we call the 
‘¢bashful pit,” where authors may deposit compositions that 
they do not care to own publicly. Sometimes our experienced 
members send a paper to do penance in the *‘ bashful pit;” but 
generally the writings of the younger alone pass throngh this 
purgatory. The following paper was fished out of this place; 
and although I could readily guess the author, yet our rules do 
not allow us to make surmises, even in our own minds, respect- 
ing the authorship of what the writers darenotown. We adopt 
such articles as foundlings, asking no questions, and I offer it 
to the public without commendation or genealogy. 


A MOTHER'S COUNSELS; OR, THE SEEDS OF CHARACTER. 

“You have an excellent mother at home, Mr. 
Lylan,” said my aunt Humphrey to the school- 
master, as he entered her house one evening from 
his school. 

“So I have thought. Do you know her?” said 
he in a tone of surprise. 

“QO no,” replied she. “I have seen her son, 
however, and I know from his habits the worth 
and wisdom of his mother.” 

“TI should be glad to know which of my habits 
so highly recommend my mother. I'll make it a 
matter of conscience to cultivate such,” said he, 
laughing. At the same time he set in the cup- 
board the little pail, in which he had carried his 
dinner to school—for he was boarding round in a 
large country district in Connecticut—hung his hat 
and surtout on a peg behind the door, and put his 
overshoes in the “shoe-box” in the closet. 

“You will tell your own secret, if ‘I am silent 
long enough,” cried she, laughing in turn. “See; 
sister,” said she, turning to my mother, and point- 
ing to the places of the pail, the hat, and surtout, 
and the overshoes—“ see, he has the habit of order. 
Who but a good mother has taught him to be thus 
careful? I almost envy his future wife.” 

“Hush!” said he; “if you publish such habits of 
mine, the world will laugh, and vow I am destined 
to be ‘a fussy old bach,’ as ‘old-maidish as an owl,’ 
and I shall never find the fortunate lady of whom 
you speak.” 

“Trust me, Mr. Lylan,” returned she, “the world 
will never make a fortune by laughing at habits 
formed by a mother’s counsels, whether those hab- 
its relate to manners, neatness, or piety.” 

“T hope,” said he, growing thoughtful, “I shall 
remember that remark, and shall never be afraid to 
follow the instructions of my mother. If I have 
any good principles or habits, she planted their 
seeds in my heart, and watered and cultivated 
them. May she live till fruit appears!” 

“Come, Mr. Lylan,” said my mother, “you must 
relate to us how your mother managed her children. 
This evening we expect a company of neighbors, 
who are all parents, and many of us young, with 
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growing children. After tea you must give us a 
history. Will you not?” 

“We shall listen with attention,” said my aunt, 
“and I know your mother taught you better than to 
refuse, or even apologize, when you can comply 
easily, and do good by the means.” 

Mr. Lylan did consent, and that without apology, 
though with evident embarrassment. In a short 
time tea was over; and the company began to ar- 
rive. There came Mr. Ely and wife, who were 
noted through the town for their indulgent and 
capricious treatment of two bright boys, and who 
fondly imagined that they had all knowledge of 
family government; Mr. and Mrs. Eno, who thought 
no pains too great if they could learn and carry 
into practice the best system of home discipline, 
and whose five rosy boys and girls were patterns of 
propriety; Widow St. John, who had spoiled a boy 
and a girl, and who flattered herself that the world 
was under great obligation to her for that; Mr. 
Zophar St. John, who said that his seven children 
would soon get tired of “bringing themselves up,” 
as he called their rebellion against all restraint, and 
would then be glad to ask bis aid to train them 
rightly; the Widow Hoskins, who, in loneliness 
and watching, was seeking, with much prayer, to 
guide five little ones in the way of virtue and hap- 
piness; Esq. Wilcox, who was seeking to educate 
two handsome daughters to be fashionable ladies; 
and these, with my aunt Humphrey and my father 
and mother, who felt the responsibility imposed 
with a family given to be trained for time and eter- 
nity, all gathered round the cheerfnl fire blazing 
upon the parlor hearth. They had scarcely dis- 
patched those preliminaries of all Yankee conver- 
sations, the state of the weather, and the compara- 
tive severity of the winter, when my aunt proposed 
to listen to the early training of Mr. Lylan. “He 
can,” said she, ‘tell us of the value of a mother’s 
counsels, and give us the experience of a woman, 
who I know was a good, and, therefore, a successful 
manager of her own children.” All but the Elys 
and the St. Johns assented with acclamation to the 
proposition, as offering, at least, the promise of a 
pleasant and profitable evening’s interview. But 
these did not see the necessity of making such an 
ado about children. If parents would let them 
alone, and not break their spirits by flogging, ncr 
sour their tempers by, for ever crossing their wishes, 
children would do well enough. They would not, 
however, oppose the will of the company, though 
the account were as dry as the first part of the 
spelling-book. Mr. Lylan then began as follows: 

“T cannot promise the company any thing but a 
plain tale of my early training. There is no ro- 
mance in it, and that to me is its only recommend- 
ation; for it may be realized in every boy’s history. 
I knew but comparatively little of my mother’s 
worth, or of her toils in my behalf, till I left home 
to prepare for college. It was then, in my night of 
home-sickness, and trial, and lonely labor, that the 


bright principles and burning thoughts, implanted | 





by her care, came out one by one to shine on my 
pathway, like the stars of evening when the sun 
departs. I had always fancied myself a good boy, 
and think I had a fair reputation for filial duty; 
but, alas! I then found that I had been quite a 
wayward youth, so far, certainly, as the spirit of 
obedience was concerned. As the roses of child- 
hood faded, I found the thorns remaining. I now 
found, not only that I had fallen short of my duty 
as a son, but that my mother had exceeded the 
amount of love and instruction, which flow from 
the ordinary mother’s heart. And here to-night I 
am sure that whatever of goodness I have or hope 
for, through a merciful Savior, has sprung from 
seeds planted by her care. These seeds did not 
spring up at once. There is a striking analogy in 
the growth of principles and the growth of plants. 
The seed is first buried, and, to all appearances, Inst. 
It must lie far from sight, till moisture has softened, 
and heat has quickened it; and then it rises slowly 
and weakly, increasing gradually, till it is the cen- 
tury-young oak. Some seeds even require the in- 
fluence of frost and cold, to break open the hard 
shells in which they are inclosed, before they can 
grow. So with principles; all must remain cov- 
ered in the mind, and some must even feel the win- 
ter of adversity, before the soil is sufficiently mel- 
lowed to impart its heat and moisture, so as to 
cause them to grow and produce fruit. 

“TI very distinctly remember when my mother 
one day called me, and said to my father as I came 
along, ‘Thomas is old enough to “have a place for 
every thing, and to have every thing in its place.” ’ 
And then, turning to me, she said, ‘Thomas, would 
you not love to be an orderly boy, and to take care 
of your own things?’ 

« «Yes, ma’am,’ said I, not fully understanding 
what she meant. 

“ «Well, then, we must begin to-day,’ said she. 
“You must learn to put your cap in its place, and 
never to lay any of your things—your kite, or ball, 
or top, or marbles—in my way, nor in any other 
than their places. Let me see how tail you are,’ 
continued she, placing my back against a post in 
the kitchen. A nail was driven into the post just 
as high as I could reach, and on this my cap was 
always to be when I was in the house. A nail in 
my sleeping-room was to hold my kite, to which 
mother fixed a string to hang it by, and a drawer 
in a chest was appropriated to my top, ball, and 
marbles. I remember how greatly elated I was 
with all these arrangements. It was like giving 
me a kingdom.” 

“How old were you,” said Mrs. Eno. 

“T cannot exactly tell,” replied he; “I once 
asked my mother, but she would not undertake 
to say. The nail still remains in the post, and 
my two brothers, younger than I, have had it, 
while I had a higher one assigned to me, where 
I now religiously hang my hat when at home. I 
might have been six or seven, I think. I jumped, 
and capered, and told my sisters my happiness, and 
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thought how easy it was to put my cap there every 
time I came in, and how regular I should be. Lit- 
tle did I think that excellence, even in a small mat- 
ter, is hard of attainment, and that my proposed 
reform would cost me a great amount of perplexity. 
I put my cap on the nail, and then on my head, and 
then on the nail again, at least a hundred times 
during the day; and ran out of doors, and back 
again, and shouted and laughed till I was fairly 
tired. For a day or two the experiment succeeded 
to a charm; but soon the novelty wore away; and 
as I came home wearied, sometimes my cap failed 
to reach the nail, and then came the trials. My 
mother watched every delinquency, and always 
made me hang up the cap. She could have done 
it herself with half the perplexity to her, which 
it cost to make me do it; but that would have 
confirmed me in my habits of carelessness, instead 
of giving me habits of order. Just at this time I 
had a puppy, which took it into his head to conspire 
against my peace. As surely as I left my cap in his 
reach, he would lug it away to some corner, and 
use it for a bed. Many a time, when the family sat 
down to dinner, and my hat was not on the nail, 
have I had to go and find it; and, with mischievous 
‘Don’ to put it in a safe place, this was not always 
so easy; and, hence, I sometimes lost my dinner in 
the search.” 

“What!” said Mrs. Ely, “your mother was not 
so cruel as to deprive you of your dinner for such a 
thing, was she?” 

‘She was so kind as to do it sometimes,” replied 
Mr. Lylan. ‘‘ And many a night, when I came home 
from aiding my father in the fields, and threw my 
cap I knew not where, and had gone to bed tired 
and sleepy, has mother waked me, although that 
was hard work, and made me look up my cap and 
put it on its nail. And to find my cap in the dark, 
where a playful puppy had carried it, was a sore 
trial to a bone-weary boy as I then was.” 

“T reckon,” cried Mrs. St. John, “it cost your 
mother some trouble. I wonder some women will 
give themselves so much trouble. I wouldn’t do it. 
My children might lose a dozen caps and I wouldn’t, 
I assure you.” 

“‘There was the secret of her success,” said Mrs. 
Hoskins; “it was frequent repetition of the lesson 
that fixed the habit of order.” 

“Thus,” proceeded the schoolmaster, “thus the 
habit was fixed by constant repetition. My mother 
never spoke more kindly, or showed greater affec- 
tion, but her every tone and look manifested the 
utmost firmness and the most sleepless vigilance. 
And while I was learning this lesson, not the small- 
est article of my apparel, or of my playthings, could 
be out of place an hour, and escape her notice. She 
never scolded, beat, nor ridiculed me for my negli- 
gence. As I remember those seasons, she seems to 
have been as gentle as a dove, as kind as a charity 
herself, and yet as firm and as constant as the con- 
science, 

‘ Quick as the apple of an eye.’ 
Vou. IX.—14 





“To teach me to avoid the besetting sin of 
children—falsehood—she took a different course. 
When I was young—I know not how young—she 
rehearsed to me the consequences of lying, not in 
the manner of some, by telling of a few extreme 
cases, as though they were the rule, but by showing 
me that the sin was the same, whether punishment 
came or not. She indeed told me of Ananias and 
Sapphira and their fate, but I was not led to ex- 
pect the same death for lying. I was told that God 
is as much displeased with every liar as with them, 
but that he gave them no opportunity to repent, 
while he may give the lying child a time to do bet- 
ter; and that, if he did not punish at once, he 
wrote it all down, to punish for it all at a future 
time. She would ask me whether I would like to 
be punished for all my mischief the last day of the 
year, or when the sin was committed; and thus she 
led me to dread more the accumulation of guilt 
than any thing else. After she had shown me how 
sinful this is in the sight of God, she taught me 
how mean, and degrading, and cowardly it is 
thought among men. And then I was most 
soundly punished if I failed in telling truth. I 
never received many whippings for this offense, 
but I never could tell a falsehood without feeling, 
whether detected or not, that I was equally a sin- 
ner.” 

‘The hardest thing in all the world to teach chil- 
dren,” said my father, “and the most useful lesson. 
If men could be made to feel this great truth, the 
power of vice would be broken.” 

* And if men,” said Mr. Eno, “could learn an- 
other lesson—that a virtuous act is just as merito- 
rious, whether rewarded or unrewarded, the power 
of virtue would be greatly increased; and these two 
great practical truths rightly and thoroughly learned 
by children, will do much toward shielding them 
from future temptations.” 

“T remember,” resumed Mr. Lylan, “one other 
lesson which she taught me on an occasion like the 
following. I had wandered away from home one 
day, enticed by larger and worse boys; and had 
spent the afternoon on a mountain in company with 
them. There, among other wicked deeds, we had 
insulted, by cries and railing words, the passers-by, 
and, at one old beggar, had even thrown stones. At 
night I returned home weary, and, like all sinners, 
out of humor with myself and others. My mother 
inquired with great care where I had been; and 
though I promised my companions to tell a false- 
hood, yet I found my courage fail me, and I finally 
told the whole truth. Judge my surprise, when 
the very beggar whom I had insulted came into the 
door. He had arrived before me, and was not in 
the room when I reached home. Concealment could 
have done me no good, and I felt thankful that I 
had attempted none. That night my mother fol- 
lowed me to my chamber, and sat down in a chair, 
and placed me on her lap. After she had talked a 
long while about the wickedness of my conduct, 
and after I had wept, and she had wept, she asked 
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me, ‘What will good and holy men think of sucha 
boy? Feeling the spirit which had prompted the 
sin, and imitating the action of those who had led 
me astray, I said in a brave manner, ‘I don’t care.’ 
Tears and sobs seemed to overpower my mother 
completely. It was some moments before she 
spoke, and during that time she was in an agony 
of prayer. At length she said, interrupted by 
sighs, ‘Son, remember that don’t care has ruined 
many a promising youth.’ The spirit, the agony, 
the praying manuer, all overcame me; and, bowing 
my head on her bosom, I wept then like one re- 
fusing comfort. I begged her to forgive me, and to 
pray that God would pardon my offense, and ran 
to ask forgiveness of the old man below. I re- 
turned to mother and kissed her with a lighter 
heart, and received from her a warm embrace, and 
a kiss such as I shall remember to my dying day. 
I learned a lesson which she had long been try- 
ing in patience and prayer to teach me.” 

“No doubt,” said Zophar St. John, who had been 
uncommonly attentive during the entire evening— 
“no doubt there is something in this talking to 
children, and teaching them what is right and 
what is wrong. I begin to think they are not 
very wise, and if left to find out what hurts them, 
it is like playing with edge-tools—the careless must 
cut their fingers before they find the sharp side.” 

“T am glad to hear that from you, neighbor,” 
said Mrs. Hoskins. 

“ The trouble is,” continued Zophar, “children 
forget so quick.” 

“Then,” said the schoolmaster, “repeat the les- 
son, and give it a new application. Patience will 
finally attain its end, and the more the diamond is 
polished the brighter it shines. A great writer has 
said, in reference to this subject of teaching chil- 
dren: by precept as well as by example, ‘ Let us hope 
the best rather than fear the worst, and believe there 
never was a right thing done, or a wise one spoken 
in vain, although the fruit of them may not appear 
in the place designated, or at the time expected.’ 
A mother’s or a father's words more than their ex- 
amples, shape the character of their children. Their 
soft and gentle words plant the seeds of charccter, 
and if they do not belie their own words, their fam- 
ilies will never bring disgrace upon them.” 

Here the schoolmaster’s tale ceased, and soon the 
company broke up to reflect and practice, 


WANT. 
Want is a bitter and a hateful good, 
Because its virtues are not understood; 
Yet many things, impossible to thought, 
Have been by need to full perfection brought. 
The daring of the soul proceeds from thence, 
Sharpness of wit and active diligence; 
Prudence at once, and fortitude it gives, 
And, if in patience taken, mends our lives. 





HOW CHANGED! 


BY REV B. N. SPAHR. 

OxsservaTion, experience, and the history of the 
past, concur with revelation to teach, that every 
thing pertaining to this world is fading in its na- 
ture and short in its duration. Time has effected 
changes by his slow devastations, which speak 
loudly to every heart; and who can hear the voice 
of departed days, months, and years, without feel- 
ing their attention arrested? Where are those cities, 
and kingdoms, and empires, that once lifted up their 
heads in grandeur and in dignity above the plains 
and mountains on every side? Time has laid them 
waste, or produced such wonderful changes upon 
them, that they are looked upon under a very dif- 
ferent aspect from what they were in days gone by. 

“Our fathers, where are they? and the prophets, 
do they live for ever?” Time has done for them 
what it is doing for us—they are removed from our 
sphere. They sleep in the dust; they no longer 
live, and walk, and converse among men; the earth 
has covered them among the multitudes whom Time 
has slain, and they are hid from our eyes. There is 
a mournful pleasure in recalling the words and ac- 
tions of those who have gone before. Indeed, we 
cannot do it, especially if they have been intimately 
associated with us in life, without the feelings of 
our hearts rushing to our eyes. Where is the bosom 
that has not heaved many a sigh at the reverses of 
fortune, or the inexplicable dispensations of divine 
Providence? And where is the eye that has not 
been dimmed with tears at the loss of affectionate 
friends ? 

When we look around us, and see the innumera- 
ble changes which are effected among nations, 
churches, families, and individuals, and at their 
peculiarities, we are led at once to inquire, How 
do all these things come to pass, and why? 
But we soon learn, that in those inquiries, unless 
guided by the light of revelation, we will inevi- 
tably involve ourselves in difficulties and darkness, 
from which we never can be extricated. But amid 
the gloom, revelation lends its realizing light, and 
by its refulgent splendors the darkness is chased 
away, and we see the hand of God in all things; 
and though many things are still to us quite mys- 
terious, yet by faith we wait for fuller, clearer, 
and more direct discoveries. We wait the hour 
when our spiritual vision shall be strengthened, 
and we shall stand amid the unvailed glories of the 
Eternal. 

That this mortal shall ever become partaker of 
the Divine likeness or holiness, is an idea which 
surpasses the efforts of reason to conceive; yet we 
rest in faith upon the sure promise of Him who is 
able to endure all things unto himself, till these vile 
bodies shall be changed and fashioned like unto 
Christ’s glorious body. Then, when this mortal 
shall put on immortality, and the elements of a holy 
nature shall be developed—when the righteous shall 
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stand among the throng of holy ones who surround 
the throne, where no labor produces weakness, no 
disease decay, and where their bodies shall be spir- 
itual, incorruptible, and glorious, shall they not 
say, “How changed! yonder we had much afilic- 
tion—carried about with us a body of sin and 
death—were far from those objects which are the 
strongest incentives to duty: here the inhabitants 
never say we are sick, and here we are in the pres- 
ence of all true felicity, with a nature and capacity 
for its complete enjoyment.” 

Here our views of the Divine character are quite 
limited, and,- consequently, our ideas of God, al- 
though honorable to the Divine nature, must evi- 
dently be quite inadequate, and in some respects 
confused. ‘We now see through a glass darkly.” 
Our views of the Deity are but limited when com- 
pared to those of a seraph who blazes in his imme- 
diate presence.. Yet among that holy company we 
shall be numbered, and in that resplendent light we 
too shall look upon God. An angel’s place, an an- 
gel’s sight, an angel’s knowledge, shall enkindle an 
angel’s fervor; and glory, and honor, and thanks- 
givings to Him who sits upon the throne, shall be 
the saint’s undying song. How changed will we 
be! Our beclouded minds shall be lit up, and all 
doubts and difficulties relative to the Divine per- 
fections will be for ever at an end. With rapture 
shall we gaze upon Him whose glory fills the night- 
less, sinless temple. 

Relative to the dispensations of divine Provi- 
dence, our knowledge is limited indeed. The his- 
tory of the world presents scenery incessantly 
changing. We see this nation rising into distinc- 
tion, and that falling into irretrievable desolation. 
One empire is swallowed up of another. The pol- 
itics of this world presents a discordant chaos, 
where all sorts of contrarieties are blended to- 
gether. Here we see a man signalizing himself 
upon this great theatre, led by an invisible hand, 
surmounting opposition, and performing seeming 
impossibilities. With resistless energy he overruns 
with his forces the mightiest kingdoms. Again: 
we see a large empire dismembered, swallowed up 
in a night, or gradually moldering, by the revolt of 
this or that province; and were it not for revela- 
tion, which throws a little light upon these sub- 
jects, we would be entirely destitute of the reason 
for all these things. 

If we turn our attention to families and individ- 
uals, the same perplexities appear in these trials, 
and the peculiar scene through which they are 
called to pass. Who that saw the situation of 
Jacob, reduced to despair by the mysterious dis- 
appearance of his darling son, the detention of 
Simeon, and the demand for Benjamin, would not 
have said, as did he, “ All these things are against 
me!” But Jacob saw, after awhile, that it was all for 
the best; yet, in not a few cases, the mystery is suf- 
fered to lie, and the difficulty, for the full trial of 
our faith, is perhaps increased rather than removed, 
and we are obliged to content carselves with the 








assurance, ‘‘ What I do thou knowest not now, but 
thou shalt know hereafter.” 

Let us look back to the past. That dark cloud 
of worldly sorrow that settled upon our fairest pros- 
pects—that storm of adversity that blasted our 
joys, hurried away our riches, or destroyed our 
earthly hopes—have we learned its purpose? The 
stroke of Providence that hurried from our sight 
the companions of our way, perhaps our dearest 
friends—a parent—a wife—a child—an affectionate 
brother or sister—when we bade them the last fare- 
well, and the silent tear fell upon the uaconscious 
dust, and we followed them to the lonely cemetery— 
was it not painfully obscure? And have not afilic- 
tions come upon our own persons? Have we not 
been surrounded with peculiar circumstances ?— 
far removed from friends?—compelled to endure 
trials of various kinds? Or have we not been 
touched with disease, and deprived of enjoyment? 
and have we not, for a time at least, dragged on a 
tiresome existence? We have inquired, “ Why all 
this?” Perhaps we may, perhaps we may not, un- 
derstand it in this world. But, if not here, yet, 
from a far more elevated station, with strengthened 
vision, and in a clearer sky, when the dimming vail 
shall be removed, we shall look abroad, and know, 
and understand, and admire it all. 

How changed! What is now dark and myste- 
rious shall then be made clear. What is now pain- 
ful and perplexing shall then be seen in the light 
in which it is now seen by Him who ruleth all 
things well; and, though sometimes the conduct of 
God’s grace is to us inexplicable—we are called to 
pass many gloomy, starless, rayless nights—some 
times the waves dash upon our bark, till we are nearly 
led to despair of being saved from a total wreck; 
or a fire is lit up around us, through which we are 
called to pass; yet, when it shall be seen that all 
these things have conduced to our preparation for 
heaven; that every pain, trial, and tear was neces- 
sary; that, but for these, as the means which God 
appointed, we might have failed of the prize, or at 
least that, but for these, our crowns had not been so 
resplendent, shall we not say, “In wisdom hast 
thou done all things?” Our views of the manner in 
which we were led through the wilderness, will be 
changed, and we shall not say that it would have 
been better that we had suffered one sorrow, or en- 
dured one hour of darkness less. 

How happy will be the change from this world of 
sorrow to the ever-blooming fields of immortality! 
How changed our thoughts and studies, and our 
communications one with another! And how 
heightened shall be our joys and songs! We do 
not expect a Mohammedan paradise—we do not 
expect a heathen elysium; but we expect a heaven 
of undying joys and unspotted holiness. Though 
now in this vale of tears, we shall ere long ascend 
the mount of God—we shall move among a holy 
company of redeemed ones. Angels shall be our 
companions, too, with our Savior we shall converse, 
and upon God, glorious in holiness, we shall look 
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with admiration. Let our homes, therefore, in this 
world, be cabins or palaces—let our path be planted 
with thorns or strewed with roses, we know that 
ere long we shall breathe the air, and rejoice in the 
beams, and join in the melody, and wa)k about the 
golden streets of the heavenly paradise. 

How changed! when we change earth for heaven, 
sorrow for ecstatic joy, the reproaches of the world 
for crowns of glory, the perplexities, the trials, the 
woes of this life, for the beauty, and grandeur, and 
glory of the city, whose builder and maker is God. 
We will be encouraged; for how animating, how 
enlivening is the thought, when faith can grasp the 
sure word of promise, and, looking up to those eter- 
nal heights where the Deity resides, can say, ‘‘ Here 
is my portion and home!” We will, in the strength 
of grace, sustain the few delaying hours that keep 
us from our blessed rest, being fully assured that we 
shall soon be changed, and caught up, to be for ever 
with the Lord. Will not this be a happy change? 
May we all be prepared for, and finally be brought 
to its realization! 


4- 
- 





MEMORIES OF THE PAST. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDINER. 


Downy the dim vista of the past 

The eye of memory oft is cast, 

Where childhood’s scenes, in colors fast, 
Are pictured in the distance— 

When hopes and joys too fair to last 
Brightened my young existence. 


I’ve long forgot each cause of woe 
That bade the tears of childhood flow; 
Perchance an ill-directed blow 
Destroyed some infant treasure; 
There rests a soft and sunny glow 
On each remembered pleasure. 


And home, its scenes, I see them all— 

The rose-tree by the garden wall, 

The flower-bed with its blossoms small, 
Sweet pea, and pinks, and daisies, 

In which no gorgeous dahlia tall 
Displayed its scentless graces. 


What charms the sylvan glade adorn! 

Th’ enameled slope, the velvet lawn, 

The graceful tree, the flowery thorn, 
The limpid, restless river, 

The diamond dew at rosy morn, 
Where pearls and rubies quiver. 


The forest pathways still I know, 

The hillside where the violets grow, 

The thicket where the swamp pinks blow; 
I see the rill in motion— 

The little lake that long ago 
Appeared a mighty ocean. 


The wild rose blooms upon the heath, 
The sweet-brier scents the zephyr’s breath, 








The honey-suckle hides beneath 

Yon bower of elm and willow, 
And water-lilies thickly wreath 

The lakelet’s mimic billow. 


I see the swallow’s flitting wing; 

I listen, and the robins sing; 

I hear the silver chorus ring 
Among the tufted trees; 

Abroad on every gale they fling 
Their untaught melodies. 


The orchard I remember, where 
The luscious peach and juicy pear, 
The English plum and apple fair 
A varied banquet offered, 
And purple grapes their clusters rare 
With liberal bounty proffered. 


Strawberries grew on yonder plain, 
Blackberries ripened in the lane, 
Berries of many a kind and name 
Grew in the shady wild-wood; 
Unaltered do ye still remain, 
Haunts of my happy childhood? 


Does the same star at evening shine 
That sparkled then? and does the vine 
Its fragrant tendrils still entwine 
About the cottage door? 
And does the creeping eglantine 
Still blossom as of yore? 


Bright, blessed memories! how fair 

And cloudless are the hues ye wear! 

The joys of life ye guard with care, 
Its griefs aside ye cast; 

And golden tints of light ye bear, 
Sweet memories of the past! 





? 


SABBATH EVENING MUSINGS. 


BY EWART T. KELLY. 


How sweet to muse on Sabbath even, 
When all around is calm and peace; 

To lift the drooping heart to heaven, 
Where all our cares and sorrows cease! 


Memory brings back the pleasures past; 
The hopes and joys for ever fled; 

The friendships formed, too dear to last; 
The loved ones numbered with the dead. 


’Tis then we feel how idle all 
And fleeting are the joys of earth; 
How soon upon the taste they pall, 
And only to remorse give birth. 


’Tis then the joys of heaven appear 
More blooming to the Christian’s sight; 

There God shall wipe off every tear, 

And lead them forth to pure delight. 
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THE SHOULDER-ENOT. 
CHAPTER XV. 
ALL FOR MONEY. 

KiNG JAMES the First, as every reader knows, was a 
man of few virtues and of many faults. His virtues 
were also unsuited to his rank; while his vices were 
equally degrading to the monarch and the man. Fickle 
in every thing but what was wrong, energetic in nothing 
that was right; faithful to those only who were unworthy 
of any trust, trusting no one who had the slightest char- 
acter for keeping faith; disgusted with what was worthy 
of his ambition, and ambitious of all things that excited 
general disgust, he was justly hated at home, and de- 
spised universally abroad. In theology, boasting of 
more knowledge than all the prelates of his kingdom; 
in the true business of his office, more ignorant than the 
meanest constable in his employ, he was always settling 
controversies in religion, and as constantly raising dis- 
turbances in Parliament, that sheok every corner of his 
realm. 

His character for falsehood was such, that it was 
almost impossible for him to be false; for the most sol- 
emn promises he could make excited so little confidence, 
that, in dishonoring his engagements, he could hardly 
be said to have deceived. To-day he pledges his word 
to his Protestant subjects, his only friends, never to give 
the smallest comfort to the Catholics; to-morrow he in- 
vites the Catholics, who hate him with an intense hatred, 
to the most Jiberal and invidious honors of his reign. 
To-day he bows to his Parliament, swearing to them, as on 
the sacred Gospels, that he will act in all things in con- 
formity with their desires; to-morrow he dissolves the 
Parliament, with a stamp of his foot, and tells them that 
he can govern a great deal better without their aid. 
To-day he insults his subjects by assuring them that he 
wishes none of their money, as his wants are both few 
and small; to-morrow he offers his son Charles, as a 
husband for any princess, whose court can settle on her 
the richest dower. In these matrimonial auctions, in 
spite of all his Protestantism and promises, he rather 
seeks than avoids a Catholic connection, because the 
Catholic market happened, in his day, to be the most 
flush with gold. If, in bidding for his son, any Catholic 
sovereign demanded special favors to the Papal subjects 
of King James, the favors were always doubled in the 
way of solemn pledges, because the English monarch 
knew his insincerity to be fully equal to any emergency 
that could arise. His single merit of encouraging the 
translation of the holy Scriptures is balanced by the 
manifold demerit of having broken nearly every law 
and precept they contain. 

It was the custom of James, whenever any troubles 
arose in his affairs, instead of meeting them manfully at 
home, to proceed into the country, and dissipate his 
anxiety in the exhilarating sports of the chase. It was 
not necessary to go far from London for this purpose; 
for, in that day, game was everywhere to be seen in 
plenty, as soon as one had lost sight of the smoke of 
town. Even at a much later period, according to a 
living historian, “the red deer were as common in 
Gloucestershire and Hampshire, as they now are among 
the Grampian hills. On one occasion, Queen Anne, on 








her way to Portsmouth, saw a herd of no less than five 
hundred. The wild bull, with his white mane, was still 
to be found wandering in a few of the southern forests. 
The badger made his dark and tortuous hole on the side 
of every hill, where the copse wood grew thick. The 
wild-cats were frequently heard by night, wailing round 
the lodges of the rangers of Whittlebury and Need- 
wood. The yellow-breasted marten was siill pursued in 
Cranbourne Chase for his fur, reputed inferior only to 
that of the sable. Fen eagles, measuring more than 
nine feet between the extremities of the wings, preyed 
on fish along the coast of Norfolk. On all the downs, 
from the British Channel to Yorkshire, huge bustards 
strayed in troops of fifty or sixty, and were often hunted 
with gray-hounds. The marshes of Cambridgeshire and 
Lincolnshire were covered, during some months of every 
year, by immense clouds of cranes. Some of these races 
the progress of cultivation has extirpated. Of othiers, the 
numbers are so much diminished, that men crowd to gaze 
at a specimen, as at a Bengal tiger or a polar bear.’’* 

Two generations before the period, which the histo- 
rian here alludes to, at the time of which I speak, Lon- 
don itself was surrounded by a wilderness filled with all 
kinds of game. There was an area of about sixty miles 
in circumference, of which London was the centre, cut 
into equal hemispheres by the river Thames, over which 
field and forest were intermingled in the true rural style. 

To hunt, in such a chase, required no great skill. 
Hunting, in fact, had not then become an art. A rab- 
ble-rout of horsemen, dressed in blue coats and pants, 
wita colored caps and a short feather nodding ia the 
wind, would proceed from St. James’ Park at sunrise, 
led by a hunter with his bugle, and followed by a troop 
of dogs—pointers, spaniels, talbots, beagles, lurchers, 
fox and blood hounds, all trained to their business—and, 
in a couple of hours, would lose themselves in the thick 
forest. Advancing half a league or so into the woods, 
they formed their circle, which crossed the Thames and 
completed itself on the other side. The sport consisted 
in gradually contracting this circle, crowding the in- 
closed game nearer and nearer to the outskirts of the 
city, until, almost within sight of the houses, the deer, 
and foxes, and sullen bears, and whatever else was in- 
cluded, would begin a wild race on that narrow rim of 
country lying between the hunters and the town. When 
they came to the river, the more timid would turn and 
run the semi-circle round again to the other point of in- 
tersection with the Thames, and so continue till they had 
made their escape, or were shot; but the bolder animals, 
and those more closely pursued, would leap into the 
water from the high bank at a single bound, either to 
perish in the stream, or to emerge into similar dangers 
on the farther side. 

On all these occasions, James, who was a most clumsy 
rider, generally stationed himself at the bank of the 
river, that he might enjoy the alarm and perplexity of 
the poor brutes, as they rushed there to effect their es- 
cape. If little or no game was started, as would some- 
times happen, he spent his time in gossiping with a knot 
of nobles, who always attended him in his sports. The 
more shallow they were in intellect, the more he en- 
joyed their company, as his enormous vanity was then 
less likely to be put to the blush. Buckingham was his 
favorite, a person of great vivacity and beauty, but 
whose chief talent lay in his unexampled powers of 





* Macaulay. 
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intrigue. Sir Walter Raleigh he had beheaded in Old 
Palace Yard as an offering to Spain. Sir Edward Coke 
he had disgraced, and sent to his country seat, because 
the honesty of the Chief Justice was troublesome to the 
court. Lord Bacon he had committed to the tower, who, 
though stained by a single fault himself, was, in general, 
far too sage a man for so despicable a king. Selden, 
Pym, Mallory, and scores of similar noble-hearted men, 
he had distributed to nearly every prison of his realm. 
A few men of name, and among them Abbot, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Bishop Williams, the new 
Lord Keeper, Lords Arundel, Arlington, and Doncaster, 
and a few more such minions, remained to add disgrace 
to the weak King’s reign. They were always with him, 
at home and abroad; fearing to leave him a day en- 
tirely to himself, lest his humor might take some turn to 
the prejudice of themselves and their friends. In par- 
ticular, they never failed to accompany him on his hunt- 
ing excursions, as it was by the excitement thus given 
his effeminate spirit, that his mind would occasionally 
make some little flight from the narrow compass of his 
ordinary thoughts and purposes. 

At the period to which our narrative has come, the 
King of Great Britain, with his corps of lordly serfs, 
was out on one of these sporting expeditions. He had 
been waiting, and watching, and gabbling with his favor- 
ites, from early morning till nearly evening, without be- 
ing favored with so much as a single hare, or badger, to 
break the monotony of the conversation. He had be- 
come impatient; and, like all weak men, he began to 
wreak his resentment on those around him. One he 
abused for his heresy, another for his orthodoxy, and all 
for their ignorance and infidelity. The absent next 
shared his maledictions. Coke, he said, was not so 
much of a lawyer as a well-bred spaniel; Bacon was 
nothing but an alchymist and a dreamer; all the good 
Raleigh had done was to introduce the use of tobacco 
into England; but he himself had counter-blasted that 
noxious weed, besides sending the ‘‘ Captain,” as he 
called the illustrious mariner, where he might light 
his pipe without the use of tinder. 

There is no telling to what lengths his petulance 
would have carried him, against the dead and the living, 
and particularly against every man of any honor to his 
reign and country, had he not, just at the moment, heard 
the shout of the hunters not far from him. They had 
started a small herd of deer, which were running for 
their life toward the bank, where James and his party 
were then standing. A fine buck, and a doe followed 
by a half-grown fawn, especially attracted his attention. 
Up he leaped, contrary to all the laws of hunting, call- 
ing for his dogs and clapping his hands in an ecstasy of 
excitement. The deer, perceiving their new enemies, 
broke their course, ran back upon their pursuers, 
wheeled again on being met by them, and bounded in 
another direction for the river. The dogs were now 
close upen them. Several horsemen had got between 
the fugitives and the city, and were heading them 
toward the spot which the King occupied. The old 
buck, on reaching the bank of the river, turned and 
faced the howling pack, goring them effectually with 
his horns, and even stamping them with his feet, to give 
the young fawn and its dam a chance of rushing into the 
stream for safety. No sooner did he see them fairly in, 
than, lifting up his woody head in triumph, with a single 
bound, he leaped from the high bluff where he stood 
into the deep water. He sank very low, so that only 





the tips of his horns were visible; but he soon came up 
again, shaking his head, and blowing the water from his 
nostrils. By this time the horsemen had all gathered 
upon the spot from which the noble animal had just 
bounded. A pack of spaniels rushed in after him. 
Though the ablest swimmer of the three, the old buck, 
who seemed to feel his responsibility for his little family, 
swam behind them, and kept the dogs at bay by striking 
at them with his fore-feet, till the mother and her fawn 
were landed. Mounting the bank, in pursuit of his 
charge, who by his fidelity had gained a few rods upon 
him, he there found them both weltering in the dust be- 
fore him. A couple of the hunters on that side, lying 
in ambush, had shot them as they ascended from the 
river. As he came up, they were loading their pieces, 
with much haste, to give him the same reception; but 
the art of using fire-arms was then in its infancy; and to 
load a gun was the work of several minutes. The buck 
had time for pause. He sprang to his fallen partner 
and youthful progeny, and smelt of them with delib- 
erate affection; and then, as if he felt that he had no 
longer any object for which to live, resigned himself to 
his fate without a struggle. The heartless hunters soon 
laid him by the side of his dead companions. 

The King, without the first touch of pity for the noble 
buck, whose disinterestedness might have been a fit study 
for a monarch, took all the merit of the action to himself. 
If he shared it with any one, that one was his favorite 
dog, Jowler, who, understanding his business much 
better than his master, instead of heading the deer, as 
James wished, had turned their rear and joined the pur- 
suing pack. Being fresh, he outran the rest, was the last 
to jump back from the horns of the infuriated beast, and 
the first to grapple him, when dead, on the other bank. 
Plunging again into the river, he swam to the spot where 
James was standing with his men, and came to him drip- 
ping wet. The King was in a transport of joy at the 
prowess of his hound. He patted him on his head, 
calling him the most faithful servant he had at court, 
and promising to make him Archbishop of Canterbury, 
so soon as he could dispose of Abbott, who was then 
proprietor of the cross and cap. 

Abbott, the Archbishop, was obliged to pocket this 
compliment without a word; for James, who thought 
himself the best theologian in England, and who had 
actually given lessons in the Latin language to several of 
his courtiers, that they might become theological tutors 
to his Parliament, claimed the right of insulting the pro- 
fession at his pleasure. He would, also, repeat an in- 
sult whenever he fell on one that suited him, turning it 
up, this side and that, as a naturalist does a rare stone, 
that he might be sure to make the best show of it in his 
power. It was so in the case before us. 

‘Thou art a bra’ beagle,” said the monarch, patting 
the wet hound again and again, ‘‘ my bra’ gude beagle. 
I’ll mak’ thee my prime min’ster. When thou art auld, 
and fit for na thing else, thou maun be my archbishop, 
gude Jowler, thou bra’ hoon.” 

*“‘ He will lack his Latin, Sire,” interposed Abbott at a 
venture. ‘He might bay for thee; but a bishop should 
beseech as well as bark. And do we not pray best in 
Latin, Sire?” 

*“ For a’ the world, mon,” ejaculated the King sharply, 
“thou art but a poor Papistic beastie. Ha’ I not mad’ 
thee know, that a’ our Latin praying, in our closet ser- 
vice, be but to gie my bishops a wee bit 0’ schooling o’ 
the books? The folk pray beest in their mithers’ tongue, 
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and thou, mon, maun gie mair heed to my teaching, or 
thou'lt ha’ na cap or crosier when thou art auld. Bene- 
ficio nihil vert ignorantia utitur.” 

‘Nay, Sire, I'll need no cap, lapping the bounty of 
thy royal will. So long as thou art King, not only I, 
thy poorest dog, but all this wide realm, shall draw fat- 
ness from the throne. It needs not so base a creature 
as myself to tell thee, Sire, that thou art the great cen- 
tre, the all-ruling sun, from whose face all life and light 
do come to this wide circuit and circumference of thy 
power.” 

‘* But when I’m gone, Abbott? We bide not here for 
aye; and the sun, as thou spak’, ha’ his gaeing down.” 

“« Nay, but the fountain, so plentiful and full, flows on- 
ward in a direct and chosen course. Thou hast one dear 
boy alive.” 

‘* And that it is, Bishop,” said James, still stroking and 
patting Jowler on the head, “that ga’s my foot. Thou 
knowest the young King o’ Spain, and what princely 
treasures the Infanta, Donna Maria, should bring my 
baby, Charles. But procul dependet galea—wha’ kens 
the day they’ll come?” 

“The sea hath many fish; and thou canst angle like 
a king.” 

‘“* Ay, mon, but they carry not a’ in their red gills the 
yellow gowd.” 

‘**But the Lord’s chief apostle shall know where to 
cast his hook. Thou art my preceptor; but was not 
Peter instructed where to fish?” . 

‘** Hast na’ rad thy Bible, mon? ‘Vade ad mare, et 
mitte hamum, et eum piscem, QUI PRIMUS ASCENDERIT, 
tolle.” Was he not to tak’ the first that should come up, 
whose mouth was to be full o’ gowd?” 

‘* Thy poor priest,” replied Abbott, feeling himself to 
be outwitted in the argument, by which he had tried to 
dissuade the King from that Spanish match—‘ thy poor 
priest should have learned his Bible out of thee. But 
shall the King of Spain,” continued the Archbishop, 
recovering himself, as usual with James’ courtiers, by 
falling in directly with his aims, ‘‘shall the King of 
Spain be lacking wit, that he will delay an alliance so 
much to strengthen his youthful throne? And is Philip’s 
sister, the beautiful Castalian pearl, too rich a gem to 
deck our fair Prince’s brow? Did not the Spanish 
armada founder upon our shores? Have we not hum- 
bled the navy of Holland, and sent it creeping for safety 
up all her canals and creeks? Art thou not now the 
captain of all the seas? Art thou not now the pillar of 
the Triple Alliance, by which the three great Protestant 
powers make head against the Papal world? Will Philip 
despise a match, by which his Catholic sister becomes 
the Queen of England, and, it may be, the champion of 
all the Catholics in the land? Besides, my Lord of 
Bristol possesses the confidence of the young King; 
and thy son, Charles, is attended by a man, whose depth 
of genius, and fertility of resource, and wit at diplomatic 
sparring, have no equals in our age. Believe me, Sire, 
thou knowest more law, more religion, more Latin than 
all the doctors of thy great realm; but Buckingham 
knows how women’s hearts are won!” 

That appeal touched the monarch’s heart exactly in 
the right place. It is true the crafty Archbishop had 
woven into his speech a plain caution against the Span- 
ish connection; but he had praised England, flattered 
the King, lauded Charles, complimented his Spanish 
bride, and glorified the Duke of Buckingham, in James’ 
estimation, to the very skies. The King, in fact, could 








always brook any thing, from any of his creatures, 
which closed up with flattery to himself and to his 
favorite, whom he held in higher esteem than he did his 
son. The allusion to the Spanish marriage, also, was 
rather opportune to the mood and purposes of the King. 
It broached a topic, which, for a long time, he had him- 
self sought his opportunity to disclose. Pulling a scroll 
of parchment from his belt, he unrolled it rather hesi- 
tatingly to the light, and then began to read it to his great 
servants who stood around. It was a treaty between 
Spain and England. The chief heads of it were, that 
King Philip was to bestow upon Charles Donna Maria, 
his beautiful sister, with a pension of two millions of 
ducats; that the King of England was to give toleration 
to his Catholic subjects, making no difference between 
them and the other inhabitants of the kingdom; that the 
prisons of Great Britain were to be opened and emptied 
of their Catholic inmates, who had been committed for 
their opinions; that the children of this marriage should 
be educated by their mother till they should be ten years 
of age; and that no hinderance should be offered to 
them, by their becoming Catholics, should they live to 
inherit the British throne. 

Having read the paper, and perceiving servility plainly 
written in every face, he caused the carcass of the faith- 
ful old buck, which his hunters had, by this time, brought 
over the river and laid as a trophy at his feet, to be cut 
in two, according to the ancient patriarchal custom, when 
a grave covenant was about to be ratified. Causing the 
halves to be separated by a few feet, the King, having 
before set his own name to the instrument, which was 
seconded by that of Cecil, his prime minister, he com- 
pelled all his other ministers, then present, both tempo- 
ral and spiritual, to write their signatures beneath his 
own. Then, with a mockery of sacred things, which 
no other than a vain old theological pedant would have 
dared, he caused them all to follow him in a solemn 
procession between the separated parts of the fallen vic- 
tim, and even sprinkled the stag’s blood upon their robes. 
With such blasphemy did he, who was the head of the 
English Church, and the monarch of the English realm, 
sell himself, his country, and his faith to a Catholic sov- 
ereign for a little gold! 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE LETTERS ARE OPENED. 

Kine JAMEs had no sooner reached the palace, than he 
summoned Cecil, and two or three more of his most con- 
fidential ministers, to attend him in his private chamber. 
The business was soon laid before them. The question 
was, how this new treaty with Spain, so hateful to the Eng- 
lish people, could be most judiciously given to the pub- 
lic. It was no private bargain, between royal persons; 
but it bound the governments and subjects of two great 
countries. The people, therefore, must know it. The 
inhabitants of Spain, gaining much and losing nothing, 
would be likely to applaud it; but nearly the whole 
population of Great Britain, Cavaliers and Puritans, 
Roundheads and Independents, would fly to arms to 
oppose it. 

The royal Council was in great perplexity. After a 
long and elaborate discussion, in which the King, as 
usual, was not only judge but chief debater, the numer- 
ous courses proposed finally settled down into the three 
following: 1. To dissolve the Parliament without giving 
them the secret, thereby allowing the King to execute 
the treaty in his own right, without interference from 
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the representatives of the people; or, 2. To continue 
the sessions of Parliament, but execute the treaty by 
royal proclamations, made successively as the public 
were found ripe to receive them; or, 3. To let both 
people and Parliament alone, and to give themselves no 
concern about the treaty, so soon as the bride and her 
two millions of ducats should be safely landed upon the 
British shores. All these propositions were largely ar- 
gued, pro and con, the King taking both sides of each 
successively, and bringing his whole cabinet to his opin- 
ions at every change. Not satisfied with his last con- 
quest, he was about to break up the sitting without com- 
ing to any point, when, as chance would have it, a 
courier of state rode up and dismounted at the gate. 
The King was the first to spy him, and, ringing for a 
footman, exclaimed, ‘‘More news, gentlemen, more 
news from our two sweet boys!” 

The footman, however, was not needed. The courier, 
knowing the importance of his message, and the easy 
accessibility of the King, who considered all ceremony 
as nothing but a relic of Popery, proceeded directly to 
the monarch’s private apartment. He entered with a 
package in his hand. Delivering the package to James, 
and receiving a small purse of gold for his service, he 
bowed with reverence and retired. 

Opening the seal with eagerness, the King was soon 
lost in its contents, forgetting entirely, no doubt, that 
there was a solitary person with him in the room. At 
the very first line his countenance flashed and burned 
as if with rage. In a moment more, his whole person 
quivered with emotion, but of what kind no one could 
tell. At last, when his eye reached the bottom, and he 
had learned the whole, he gave such a stamp of his 
powerful Scotch foot, that it made the aisles and arches 
of his old palace ring. But he spoke not a single word, 
which, considering his present passion and his ordinary 
temper, was a mystery which no one there could solve. 

The only man who could soothe or even approach 
the lion, when thus rampant, was not there. The min- 
isters stood aghast, trembling like so many sheep in the 
presence of the infuriated monarch of the wood. The 
King raged from side to side of his ample room, scatter- 
ing dismay among his counselors at every look. As if 
totally unconscious of what he was about, he began to 
pull papers from his coat pockets, until he held no less 
than four different documents in his hands. Passing the 
table, where he and his servants had been seated, he 
threw down the papers, ordering Cecil to read them 
aloud; and then threw himself into a huge chair, in a 
transport of excitement, covering his face with his hand- 
kerchief probably to hide some tears. 

Cecil hesitated, being constitutionally a timid man. 
** Read!” exclaimed the monarch, “ read them a’, first, 
second, third, fourth. Thou wilt ken them by their 
dates. They’ll gie thee the history o’ it a’.” 

The minister now opened the first paper, which 
proved to be an epistle from the Duke of Buckingham, 
the great and all-powerful favorite of James. Bucking- 
ham, whose original name was George Villiers, was the 
son of Catholic parents in low circumstances of life; 
yet, under favor of his personal beauty, which was un- 
paralleled in his day, and of his base servility to James, 
which was really disgusting both in nature and degree, 
he had risen above the heads of such men as Coke, 
Raleigh, and Bacon, and was at last the master more 
than the servant of the King. The Scriptural monarch 
had nick-named his favorite, ‘Steenie,” the Scotch 





abbreviation for Stephen, who was supposed to have 
been a personage of great comeliness; and Steenie, to 
return the compliment, had conferred upon the haughty 
James the elevated soubriquets of ‘‘ Dad” and ‘ Gos- 
sip,” by which titles he always addressed him, even to 
his face. There was always a contemptible fondness in 
his communications to his sovereign, which confirmed 
all the effeminate meanness of character universally at- 
tributed to them both; and the letters now in the hands 
of Cecil, which he was about to read, were equal for 
their peculiar trait to any thing he had ever penned. 
They must have been a rich treat to that council, who, 
till that moment, jealous as they were of Buckingham’s 
popularity, had never had a fair view of the vulgar 
familiarity kept up by the monarch and his man. 
The first letter was dated and couched as follows: 
“Paris, February 19, 1622. 
‘*DeAR Gossip,—The earliest opportunity that com- 
eth to us of writing to our beloved is consecrate to his 
enlightenment of our fortunes. We are presently at 
the French capital. The last night we attended upon a 
court mask at the Palais Royale. Our poor speech can- 
not do it justice. I can say this much that the dressings 
were elegant, the choruses good, and the ostentation of 
the play wonderful. It undertook to set forth a brief 
picture of the past, present, and future history of earth. 
The philosophy of it was profound, carrying in its deep 
idea an outline historical and graphical of the physical, 
intq@lectual, and spiritual life of the race. How chop- 
fallen was your poor English dog, to sit there and spy 
out the unmeasured superiority of the French artists to 
our own! But I must hasten. We of course waited 
upon the festival in disguise; but what importeth most, 
we got a full view of the unvailed beauty of the non- 
pareiled Austrian Anne; and thy dear Baby Charles, as 
chance had ordered, had a fair sight of the beautifulest 
of princesses, Henrietta Maria, sister to the King; and 
he laudeth her aspect as we both do that of the gay 
young Queen. We are undiscovered. The Court of 
Paris may never be the wiser for our coming. If they 
discover us, it will be too late to impede our journey, as 
we are now mounting to depart for Spain; and you will 
know, in any event of our surprisal, how to show a fair 
face of it to young Louis and his cabinet. All is well. 
We pray and beseech you to receive ten million times a 
greater number of our chiefest blessings, than you can 
enumerate till our return. 
‘* From your poor slave, STEENIE.”’ 
The second epistle, written by snatches on the road, 
had been dispatched by Lord Bristol on the arrival of 
the travelers: 
* Between Paris and Madrid, en route. 
‘My DEAR OLD Gossip,—The intent of this episto- 
lary is to advertise you of our safe passage out of Paris, 
though, it must needs be a matter of confession, that we 
had some merry sport in securing our escape. The 
roads are much at fault in the dominions of the Thir- 
teenth Louis, who, it is said, is not the happiest of mon- 
archs. His beautifulest of Queens is equally unhappy. 
But I was giving you opinion of the roads, which, I 
repeat, must grow better, or we shall be a long season 
in making our progress to the Spanish capital. We 
shall have a laugh, Dad, when I come home, as I long 
to do, to tell you of a night spent at a Popish convent on 
the way. We left there in some haste. The lessons of 
my poor Lord of Verulam stood me in good turn that 
night. Had it not been for their service, we might have 
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been betrayed, captured, insulted, and I know not what; 


who calls himself an Englishman, out of his pure love 


but as it was, never did a time pass more smoothly. | for us, are much in favor toward it.” 


Sir Richard has overtaken us. We made a narrow 
passage at Bayonne, but time serveth me not for partic- 
ulars. Safe atlastin Madrid. Our meeting with Bristol 
would do honor to a romance. We have seen the court 
privately. All is as we could desire. May the stars 
shed their mildest, softest, sweetest, selectest, heavenliest 
light upon our lord and master; and pray you, ever, 
good Gossip, for our healthful stay and safe return to our 
better likings. 
‘From your humble dog, STEENIE.”’ 

The third communication was composed at Madrid in 
the midst of the revels and rejoicings of the introduc- 
tion. It is very short; but, though penned after the 
writer of it and Charles had sworn to each other to 
break off the whole negotiation for Maria, on the first 
opportunity, it contains a compliment of a high order to 
that lady, besides expressly declaring the ardor of the 
Prince’s affection for her. The whole of it is so base in 
villany, and so low in language, that were it not given, 
word for word, in the celebrated collection of Mr. 
Howell, as well as in the Hardwicke state papers, no 
modern reader would credit its authenticity. But we 
give it exactly as history has recorded it: 

**\ Madrid, March 16, 1623. 

‘*DEAR DAD AND Gosstp,—The chiefest advertise- 
ment of all we omitted in our other letter, which was to 
let you know how we like your daughter, his wife, and 
my lady mistress. Without flattery I think there is not 
a sweeter creature in the world. Baby Charles himself 
is so touched at the heart, that he confesses all he ever 
yet saw is nothing to her, and that, if he want her, there 
shall be blows. I shall lose no time in hastening their 
conjunction, in which I shall please him, you, and my- 
self most of all, in thereby getting liberty to make the 
speedier haste to lay myself at your feet—for never 
none more longed to be in the arms—(the pen refuses to 
complete this sentence.) So, craving your blessing, I 
end, 

‘** Your humble slave and dog, STEENTE.”’ 

The fourth letter was the one brought to the King by 
the courier who had just retired from the royal presence. 
It was the one which had so enraged the monarch; and 
it was, consequently, listened to by the courtiers with an 
eager relish. But James, in spite of his attachment to 
his favorite ‘* Steenie,’”’ was too much in love with the 
two million of ducats, of which the letter prophesied the 
losing, to hear the epistle read with his former patience ; 
and he interrupted Cecil at the close of nearly every 
sentence. I shall endeavor to represent the interesting 
scene as accurately as possible. The epistle was dated 

“* Madrid, March 20, 1623. 

‘* DEAREST AND LOVINGEST DAp,—Our times are 
being spent in great rejoicings over the expected con- 
junction of your Baby Charles and the incomparable 
Infanta.” 

** And my jewels, mon, are pawned to pay the piper 
for thee, without hope of recompense of the ducats.” 

** All Madrid is in a blaze of merriment. The bells 
are kept constantly on duty. The King, the Queen, the 
whole court, above all Baby Charles and the Donna, are 
in ecstasies of rapture.” 

‘* But na thing about the ducats.” 

“The marriage has gone so far bravely. The treaty 
is signed and privately agreed to by court and council. 
Olivares, the Pope’s Nuncio, and Count Gondomar, 





‘** What! but never a word o’ the ducats.” 

‘* Baby Charles has written a letter to the Pope with 
his own hand, styling him, for reverence and good suc- 
cess in his application, ‘Holy Father.’ The Pope has 
answered our loving Prince’s gentle billet, calling him 
a dear sweet Prince, and worthy of his pious ancestors. 
He prays the Prince most affectionately to be reconciled 
to his Holy Mother, of which the Pope hath great ex- 
pectation from the friendliness of Baby Charles’ present 
mood and temper.” 

‘** Hoot, mon, and what ha’ the puir auld priest to do 
wi’ the payment o’ the twa million ducats!” 

‘* But, dearest Gossip, 1 fear nothing but the hinder- 
ance we may have from that Roman bishop. His Nun- 
cio, Olivares, will not consummate this match, till we 
have not only promised liberation to our English Catho- 
lics, now in prison for their treasons, but proclaimed 
toleration to all Papists in your dominions. But this is 
impossible. It would bring the Parliament and people 
down upon us. Our only hope has been, to make the 
treaty, give the pledges, swear to them, and so forth, all 
of which is mere talking, but to find future means to 
satisfy the young King of Spain, who will be your son- 
in-law, that the execution of the covenant is impractica- 
ble. But Olivares, and Gondomar, and even Philip, all 
stick for the proclamations, as if your royal word, and 
our solemn oaths are not to be credited in such sacred 
business! For myself, Dad, who am but your mouth- 
piece and poor echo, I have no great mind to advise 
you to be thus insulted on a point, where a King’s honor 
chiefly lieth. Baby Charles is of this opinion; and I 
fear, lest they yield this hard point to his high spirit of 
conscious integrity, the marriage may be much endan- 
gered, if not abandoned. Spain, dear Gossip, must 
never dictate terms of honor to the court of England. 
Still, as my duty is, I shall spare no pains to bring this 
quarrel to a peaceful end, and speed the glory of my 
King and country. It is certain, though, that the money 
will not be paid at present; and this, so contrary to their 
pledges, is but the shadow, I fear, of their coming ob- 
stinacy and impertinence.” 

‘“* Ah! there ye see it! ye need na boring through that 
mill-stane. The match is a’ cver. I ha’ beggared my 
jewel-case to gie them conduct to the gowd mountain, 
and they ha’ spent my savings, and gie’n me back na 
thing but the dross o’ their rejoicings.” 

‘‘In the meantime, as it becometh our bounden du- 
ties, we shall make all speed to hasten our departures 
and lay all these obstacles and obstructions before your 
superior wisdom. Most humbly do I crave to receive 
the blessings of him, whose slave and dog I am. 

‘* STEENIE.” 

Thus read the letter; thus interrupted the King its 
reading; and when Cecil laid it down, his Majesty fell 
into another fit of passion. He raged exceedingly. 
He accused Buckingham and Charles of every thing 
but their duty. He forgot, that, to carry out the match, 
his whole cabinet had been puzzled. He could not see, 
that, to fulfill his engagements would bring a civil war 
upon him, and to betray them would be perjury. He 
had not the sight to recognize a saving providence to 
himself and family in this disappointment. He saw not 
the meanness and villany of his son and favorite, as 
clearly exposed in their fourth letter to him. He saw 
nothing. The wants of his coffers, which he had 
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emptied to gratify his own lusts, and to enrich his base 
and unworthy minions, he felt most keenly. The prom- 
ise of two millions of golden ducats, which would fill 
those coffers again to overflowing, had entirely blinded 
him to reason, to conscience, and to duty. 
CHAPTER XVII. 
THE TEMPTATION. 

To the reader the true characters of John and Thomas, 
the two monks traveling in disguise, have been amply 
revealed; but he must remember that the revelation is 
still a secret, and a puzzling secret, at the court of France. 
Who these monks could be, what their business at Paris, 
why come to the palace, with whom they had intercourse 
among the French King’s household, whether they were 
not spies tampering with Anne of Austria, who was her- 
self a foreigner by birth, and what could be their errand 
to the Spanish capital, were still the questions that ab- 
sorbed every other interest at the Palais Royale. We 
left Richelieu, in fact, just after his conference with the 
King and the queen-mother, in his private chamber, 
plotting the mode of bribing or forcing the heart of the 
beautiful Duchess de Chevreuse, the hitherto faithful 
servant of Queen Anne. The question is now to be 
decided, whether, between the double motives of ambi- 
tion and fear, under the two-fold pressure of pleasure 
and of pain, she will abandon her mistress to her ruin, 
or abide fast by the fortunes of her former friend. 

Before the Cardinal had left his room, on the morn- 
ing after the above-named conference, the arrange- 
ments were all settled of swaying, in one way or the 
other, this lady’s mind. First, large offers of prefer- 
ment and honor were to be made her, but not in a way 
to excite suspicion of design; if these should prove in- 
effectual, she was to be summoned as a state’s witness, 
and compelled to give her testimony against Anne. 

It was planned that Richelieu should meet her, as if 
accidentally, in the King’s garden, where the Duchess 
was known to spend a little time each day, in fair 
weather, in attendance upon a few favorite shrubs, 
which, for her amusement, she had planted and cul- 
tivated with her own hands. Watching his oppor- 
tunity, the Cardinal, in the warm of the day, sallied 
out to take a ramble, very unusual for him, among the 
trees, and vines, and shrubbery of the royal garden. 
He wandered a long time down its avenues and aisles, 
threading its numerous paths, which, according to the 
early French style, so tangled and perplexed themselves 
with each other, as to produce almost an inexplicable 
maze. Though, at that season, there were no leaves 
upon the bushes, the bushes themselves, intertwined 
with vines and brambles, were so densely matted, that, 
in many places, it was difficult for the inexperienced 
Cardinal to make his way. Issuing from one of these 
thickets, where he had been entangled, he tramped on 
the dry sticks and leaves, which crackled beneath his 
feet; and when he parted the last vail of wicker-work, 
that hung between him and an open space beyond, he 
emerged from the mesh very much as a panther or a 
lion would show himself, when coming into a cleared 
spot from his wild and leaf-hid lair. In that open space 
the Duchess was busily at work; and when she heard 
the noise of the Cardinal’s feet, she was suddenly 
alarmed, and turned to see what might be the cause. 
As soon as she beheld the face of a man peering 
through the bushes, and the man himself struggling 
to push his way along, she became petrified with fear. 





But it was too late to make good her flight; and, to say 
truth, as soon as she recognized the countenance of the 
Minister, though she could not divine the object of so 
singular an adventure, she felt that, whatever might be 
her danger, it would be of a very different character 
from what she had supposed. It may be, in fact, that 
the Duchess feared nothing at all, so soon as she knew 
her visitor; for the Cardinal, she remembered, had been 
very gracious and kind to her for several days. He had 
bowed condescendingly and even affectionately to her 
as he had passed her in the palace; once or twice he 
had spoken some very soft and pretty words to her as 
they had met; and now, though he seemed a little out 
of place, she knew that he had once been fond of rural 
life. She, therefore, picked up her pruning-knife, which 
had at first fallen from her hand, and resumed her fa- 
vorite task of trimming the bush on which she happened, 
at the moment, to be at work. 

Richelieu nearly passed her, as if he knew nothing 
of her presence, until, turning half round to examine a 
little dwarfish tree, which, in a very curious manner, 
had been stunted in its growth, his eyes met those of the 
beautiful Duchess apparently by surprise. Never was 
there the man who could act a part better than the Car- 
dinal. He stood, for a single moment, regarding the 
Duchess in an attitude of doubt; then, as if he had satel 
isfied himself of her identity, he approached her with a 
thousand merry looks and merrier words, asking scores 
of pardons for intruding, so unintentionally and unac- 
ceptably, upon her retirement. 

“But, then,” added Richelieu, smiling profusely, 
“there is really nothing in this work of yours that 
calls for secrecy; for the tasks of horticulture are 
among the most innocent, and healthful, and agreeable 
in the world. The truth is, madam, I am fond of these 
pursuits myself, but can find no time for them; but I 
rejoice to see that the King has one member in his 
household, who takes a delight in such peaceful and 
harmless pleasures. But what trees have you here, 
madam?” The Cardinal stepped still farther forward, 
and bent over to examine the one, which the Duchess 
was then pruning. 

‘‘ This,” said the lady, not a little confused and blush- 
ing deeply, “is a Chinese pear-tree; that is an apple of 
our own climate; and I am trying to rear them accord- 
ing to the custom of their respective countries, to make 
a comparison of the two theories of cultivation. But 
your Grace will laugh at such a conceit, I am certain.” 

‘* Not at all, madam,” replied the gallant Minister, ‘I 
think it is very fine indeed. Nothing could be more 
commendable or ingenious. I shall take a deep interest 
in the results of your beautiful speculation. You have 
even now, I presume, made some discoveries in which 
those results may be foreshadowed ?” 

‘“* As to that, Mr. Cardinal, the trees are yet too young 
to give any certain promise of what they will be; but I 
think I can see a difference between them.” 

‘* No doubt that difference is on the side of the exotic; 
for it is said they flourish wonderfully in our soil, if at- 
tended with sufficient assiduity.” 

“* Why, sir, it is hard to decide between them, as each 
has its superiority and inferiority. The French tree is 
more native, and makes a more constant and even growth, 
being less embarrassed by the changes of our climate. 
The other is more soft, more delicate, and, as you see, 
more beautiful; but for two seasons it has bloomed lux- 
uriantly without bearing fruit, while every blossom of 
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the French shrub, though few in all, brought an ap- 
ple.” 

‘‘T am surprised at this, madam,” said the Cardinal, 
stepping to the pear and looking at it carefully, ‘as it is 
thought these China pears do particularly well in our 
country. Besides, good Duchess, you must excuse my 
singular interest in these foreign trees; for you know I 
am myself a foreigner; and, by the way, madam, it is a 
lucky thought in me, who am dull of wit, that there is a 
reason why you should share my partiality for this beau- 
tiful exotic.” 

“TI confess, Mr. Cardinal,” replied the Duchess, ac- 
knowledging the complimeat with her blusnes, “that I 
have a very decided partiality for the pear; but I can- 
not see how that gives me the honor of being at all as- 
sociated with your Grace, only as we both happen to 
admire the same object.’ 

“ Precisely so, madam,”’ rejoined the artful Richelieu, 
‘and because we may happen to admire it for the same 
reason; for, if I mistake not, sweet Duchess,” added 
the Cardinal, smiling gayly at his wit, ‘‘ you also have 
some partiality for foreigners. It has given me great 
pleasure, too, to see your fidelity in so disinterested an 
attachment.” 

‘** Your comparisons, your Grace,” replied the Duch- 
ess, coloring more deeply as she spoke, ‘‘are truly ab- 
struse and delicate this morning; but I am bound to nod 
assent to your conclusion, that, in the respect you men- 
tion, if you are pleased to reckon on any similarities, 
there is some ground for your classic figure. But, in 
reality, Mr. Cardinal, I am deeply sensible of my infe- 
riority to the Minister of the all-powerful Louis.” 

“All that is nothing, madam,” replied Richelieu, 
banishing the homage paid him with a motion of his 
hand indicative of his disbelief or indifference—* all that 
is nothing, when you consider how easy it is for a lady 
of your character to rise, by a single bound, far above 
the most powerful.” 

‘**You are jesting with me, Mr. Cardinal,” said the 
Duchess, ‘‘ but, to carry out the joke, I would be glad to 
know how one like me could perform such a won- 
der.” 

‘Truly, madam, I feel in high spirits this morning, 
having been refreshed by a full night’s sleep, and much 
by my rambles, but more by this opportunity with your 
ladyship; but, believe me, in that last remark I was 
really serious, however too lively my expression might 
have been to fit the purpose. I was serious, madam; 
and I repeat, that you may mount to the very side of 
the throne at your quickest pleasure.” 

“Your promises are very abundant, certainly, but I 
must insist that you are making merry with me.” She 
said this with some thoughtfulness of manner. 

‘*Madam,” said the Minister, becoming himself more 
serious, but retaining all his suavity of expression, 
“madam, behold in these two shrubs my meaning. You 
have served them both, though your peculiar affection 
for the exotic has rendered you more attentive to it, than 
to its native rival. The latter has given you some fruit, 
nay, all the fruit you have received thus far for your 
anxiety and labor; the other has repaid you with fair 
promises, with a world of bloom and beauty, but with 
no substantial recompense. Suppose, now, you transfer 
your partialities, for a time of experiment at least, to the 
indigenous plant, and see whether it will not yield you a 
greater satisfaction than you can reasonably anticipate 
from the other. From my own experience, which, trust 








me, has not been small, I can assure you of much sud- 
den profit.” 

‘* But you have applauded the service to foreigners, 
Mr. Cardinal,” replied the Duchess with a flushed coun- 
tenance; for she saw at once through the ingenuity of the 
Minister’s allusion, without scarcely knowing what an- 
swer she ought to make him. 

“Indeed, and you may gain this ascent through a for- 
eigner, madam, who tenders his services to you in this 
high business.” 

The Duchess understood his meaning; she dropped 
her eyes to the ground in deep contemplation; she saw, 
no doubt, a phantasmagoria of wealth, and honors, and 
splendor, rising up around her; but she appeared to 
hesitate from an ignorance of the true nature of the 
proposition. So, at least, thought the Cardinal; and he 
interposed accordingly. 

“You know, good Duchess,” said he in his blandest 
and softest manner, ‘that there is a slight variance be- 
tween the parties. You serve the weaker part. All the 
promotion you have ever had has come from his royal 
pleasure, as she has no legal powers in the government. 
You, in other words, are her attache’, and must inevita- 
bly share her fortunes. The King is jealous of her. 
The queen-mother seeks her opportunity to ruin her. 
The ministers of the crown, who are characteristically 
time-servers, naturally fall in with the stronger side. 
The Queen is not only low in the esteem of the court, 
but I fear, madam, near her downfall. I have struggled 
hard with the King to save her. He is my witness. 
But all in vain. Her end is near. Now, madam, in 
token of the high respect I hold toward you, I have 
sought the privilege of His Majesty of offering to you 
any place you may ask in the King’s household, which 
overture I now have the honor of laying at your feet. 
Accept his bounty, madam, I beseech you, if you have 
a care to your own well-being.” 

‘‘T tender my profoundest reverence to His Majesty, 
through you, Mr. Cardinal,” replied the Duchess, ‘ but 
I do not yet see how I can serve him better than I am 
serving him at present.” 

‘** Will you suffer me, then, madam,”’ added the Min- 
ister, considering her last remark as a delicate request to 
be enlightened on the real nature of his business—*‘ will 
you suffer me to touch upon this unpleasant matter more 
directly? The Queen has been already tried and con- 
demned. The best witnesses in the realm have sworn 
against her. The King demands an immediate execu- 
tion of the sentence. That sentence is either death or 
perpetual banishment. But, madam, I had the honor of 
suggesting to the King, that you, as privy to all her se- 
crets, must perish with her, unless opportunity be grant- 
ed you to clear yourself of partnership by becoming ev- 
idence to the crown of what you know, which, remem- 
ber, will in no way affect her fortunes, but only save 
your own.” 

“‘ But of what offense does the Queen stand charged?” 
inquired the Duchess with some hesitation but much em- 
barrassment; for she could not dream, as well as she 
knew the Cardinal’s capacity of ferreting out secrets, 
that he had obtained knowledge of the accidental meet- 
ing between Anne and the two foreigners, on the night 
of the late festival. 

‘** You are now jesting with me, madam,” replied the 
crafty Cardinal de Richelieu; ‘ for do you think that the 
King would attaint his wife with treason, with meeting 
and conspiring with foreigners, with parleying with 
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them in disguise for the accomplishment of foul pur- 
poses, unless he had substantial testimony to sustain, 
nay, to enforce him? And do you think, that such an 
intrigue can be practiced, though with all the skill of a 
Faust, or Mephistophiles, in the midst of a palace full of 
courtiers, without observation? Be assured, madam, 
every thing is known; the Queen is condemned; she 
must fall without remedy; and, now, it is for you to say, 
whether you will accept the King’s strange clemency, 
or perish with her.” 

The Duchess stood transfixed with astonishment. 
She was now convinced that the sleepless minister, 
from whom no secrets could be kept, had discovered 
every item of the late adventure, which Anne had so 
confidentially and so carefully narrated to her. She 
saw her own danger, also. She saw herself standing 
on a narrow brink, with death, or banishment, or other 
ruin on the one side, and with honors, elevation, wealth, 
and glory on the other. She was a French woman; her 
mistress was a foreigner. By adhering to the Queen, she 
could do her Majesty no favor; but, by telling what she 
knew, she could save herself, without adding to Anne’s 
disasters. It was her right, too, to prefer to remain at 
ease in her native country, rather than be banished or 
murdered without profit to any person. Besides, she 
would be telling only what was well known already, and 
that without her agency. Who, then, will blame the 
Duchess, if, while standing there, lost in deep medita- 
tion, the thought passes through her mind of declaring 
the whole, -and accepting life and happiness in the place 
of death or misery? It was evident enough to Riche- 
lieu, who stood regarding every movement and expres- 
sion of her countenance, with a sagacity and penetration 
seldom equaled, that her vigorous and rapid mind was 
powerfully at work on the topic he had suggested. He 
saw, in a moment more, that the crisis was fast arriving; 
next moment, that it had come; and then that the time 
was at hand when victory or defeat would declare itself. 

“On whose testimony is the Queen convicted?” in- 
quired the Duchess with a gentle and thoughtful manner 
of expression. 

Richelieu perceived that it would not do to prevaricate 
at this conjuncture; nor, in truth, did he see any great 
motive for so doing. He, therefore, answered her di- 
rectly, presuming on her selfishness in so plain a matter, 
that the Queen stood condemned on the testimony of the 
queen-mother, who saw the parties issuing from beneath 
the same mimic crag, on the night of the entertainment. 

‘** And what,” continued the Duchess, ‘‘ do you desire 
me to testify?” 

“You are only to confirm the evidence of the queen- 
mother,” said the Minister very plausibly. 

‘* But the word of Mary, good Mr. Cardinal, cannot 
need the confirmation of so humble a personage as I 
am.” 

‘‘Indeed, madam, for you must know, that Mary 
would find it an unpleasant task to carry impeachment 
and death against her own daughter-in-law, against the 
wife of her own son, on her single evidence.” 

The cause was now fully plead. The Duchess, by 
telling what she knew, could not only save herself, but 
gratify the Cardinal, please the King, and propitiate the 
passionate queen-mother, who could not fail to appre- 
ciate and reward so great a service. What, then, shall 
a youthful, beautiful, hopeful, pleasure-loving woman 
doin such acrisis? This is the question with the reader. 
It was the question with Richelieu, who, looking fixedly 





upon her, saw that every thing was suspended upon her 
answer. As she opened her lips to speak, he advanced 
her a thousand smiles as an earnest of all he had prom- 
ised her. 

‘*T am to confirm the word of the queen-mother?” 

‘* Nothing more.” 

** All depends on this confirmation?” 

“Every thing.” 

**You are empowered by the King to offer me life 
and all these honors in return for my services?” 

‘“* This paper, with the King’s hand and seal, will sat- 
isfy you.” 

The Duchess took the parchment, and, seeing that all 
was right, proceeded. 

** Listen, then, Mr. Cardinal, to my answer.” 

That was exactly what the Cardinal wished to listen 
to; and he would gladly have exchanged his eyes, and 
his nose, and his tongue, and every one of his fingers 
respectively for a pair of ears, had it been possible. 

‘*Do you see these goodly trees, Mr. Cardinal?” 

* Plainly, madam.” 

‘*Do you see that stately pile of architecture, where 
the King holds his residence?” 

**T do.” 

** Do you behold these overhanging clouds, that, float- 
ing so gayly over us, hold showers of rain within their 
capacious bosoms ?”’ 

‘*T behold them.” 

“Do you observe yon glorious river, the pride of 
France, winding in beauty along its way, and pouring 
its ample floods into the all-embracing sea?” 

‘“* Certainly, madam, I see all these things.” 

** Well, then, Richelieu, hear my answer. Let these 
trees now begin to bear fruit of goid, and drop their full 
harvests at my feet; let that gorgeous palace be my 
dwelling, with its lords and ladies for my servants; let 
these gay clouds gather and shower down their count- 
less drops, each single drop being a pearl, or a diamond, 
or some rich honor; let yonder noble stream be changed 
to a river of worldly glory, rolling its swelling tides all 
around me; nay, Richelieu, bring me the treasures hid 
in the caves of earth, on the ocean’s bottom, in the deep 
mountain’s side, ay, from every chink of the great world 
between its centre and its ribbed circumference, between 
that circumference and the star-spangled canopy of 
heaven, and I cannot, will not, betray the innocent, who 
has confided her life to me! That, Mr. Cardinal, is my 
answer !”’ 

Such an answer would have confounded any man 
but Richelieu; but he, though rocking and heaving in- 
ternally with passion, had the consummate art of main- 
taining a smooth outside appearance. Nothing could 
rufile his countenance, when it was his interest or pleas- 
ure to preserve a placidity of expression; and he could, 
also, on occasion, assume any amount of bitterness, of 
anger, or of any other passion, when his heart was as 
calm as it ever was. Now, under a disappointment 
which must have cut him to his heart, he continued to 
smile very graciously upon the Duchess, encouraging 
her to maintain her constancy, applauding this virtue 
with great fervor, but suggesting that he had farther 
business with her, and would be glad to see her fora 
few minutes in his audience-chamber. ‘‘ These two 
gentlemen,” said the Cardinal, pointing to a couple of 
officers, who, till that moment, had been concealed be- 
hind a thick hedge, ‘‘ will conduct you in safety to my 
apartment.” 
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Richelieu retired rather hastily to the palace to get all 
things in readiness. The Duchess, supported right and 
left by the civil officers, followed on firmly but more 
slowly. By the time she made her appearance at the 
door of the audience-chamber, the Cardinal was pre- 
pared to give her a suitable reception, and, coming him- 
self at the first signal, welcomed her to his apartment 
with as much politeness and cordiality, as if she had 
been his bride. 

‘I fear, madam,” said he, bowing and smiling, ** you 
may not find my quarters in very good keeping; but if 
you will be kind enough to occupy this easy chair, which 
it has been my happiness to provide expressly for you, I 
will endeavor to make amends for my slack housekeep- 
ing. Here, madam, is a pair of shoulder-braces, of a 
very curious construction, designed to support a person 
in an erect position. No, no, madam, not on your wrists, 
but on your shoulders. There—so—that is right. Now, 
Decker, be kind enough to attach these two ends to that 
little windlass. Yes—yes—that is the place; tie it fast. 
Please now to turn the windlass a few times over, so as 
to draw her shoulders back a little. The chair is solid, 
madam, it will not tip over. Be careful, sir, and do not 
hurt the lady. Just straighten the ends. There—once 
more—not too fast—again, but more slowly—now, but be 
very slow this time, the lady’s shoulders will not bear 
wrenching like Jouffroy’s, the old pirate—there, there, 
twist it up one quarter more, if you think you can, and 
then lock it. There, hold, that will do, Mr. Decker.” 

The Cardinal now stepped back a pace or two to take 
a glimpse of his fair victim. The blood had rushed to 
her face. Every vein in it was swollen to twice its nat- 
ural size. The eyes were starting from their sockets. 
Large drops of perspiration were rolling down the chan- 
nels made by the contortions of her countenance. A 
couple of tears, one from each eye, were just escaping 
over the inferior eyelids. In every feature, she was 
the image of agony. 

‘* This exercise may rot be entirely agreeable to you, 
madam,” said the Cardinal in his blandest manner, 
**and you must give us directions how far to carry it. 
Have you any directions to make in reference to it, 
madam ?” 

‘*T have nothing to say, sir,” replied the Duchess, 
giving utterance to her words with great difficulty, and 
evincing that she clearly comprehended the meaning of 
the Minister. 

**It may be, Mr. Decker,” rejoined the Cardinal, in 
his gayest style, ‘‘ that the good lady’s position might be 
improved a little by a turn or two more, but undertake 
the business gently, sir. Yes—so—so—gently—gently— 
gent-ly—ver-y g-e-n-t-l-y, s-i-r. There, hold, sir!” 

The instrument had gone once and a half around; 
and it seemed impossible for the Duchess to endure an- 
other atom of this torture. The Cardinal took another 
look at his writhing victim. The expression of her 
countenance was still more agonized. The veins and 
arteries of the face seemed ready to burst. The skin 
was turning purple. But he saw a knitting of the eye- 
brows, which, it is said, is always indicative of an un- 
conquered will, and is the last expression to yield to 
pain of body. It was a disagreeable token to the Min- 
ister; for he began to fear she would die in his hands, 
rather than change her purpose; and he dared hardly 
venture to such an extremity. The country might not 
bear it. 

“Is every thing perfectly satisfactory to you now, 








madam?” said that wicked man, approaching the Duch- 
ess again with a subdued but still lively utterance. ‘I 
should be happy to make any alterations you may men- 
tion. Have you any thing to suggest upon the subject, 
madam ?”’ 

The Duchess was in no condition to make much an- 
swer. As her strength was failing, she could hardly 
give due expression to her resolution. Collecting what 
energy she had, and knitting her brows with all her 
remaining vigor, she threw her whole soul into the 
single word—* Nothing!” 

The Cardinal was now in trouble. This trial could 
not be safely carried any farther. There was but a mo- 
ment left. He commanded the inquisitor to turn the 
instrument once more, or as far as he could and not 
wrench the shoulders from their sockets; and he stepped 
back again to watch his opportunity. So soon as the 
brow should relax, then would be his time, then would 
come the victory. Wicked man! Before the cylinder 
had turned half round, the eyes of the Duchess grew 
dim, her face became pale, her head dropped to one 
side, and she ceased to breathe. 

**Hold, Decker, hold! Turn back—back—back! 
Cut the cords—cut the straps—cut her waist! Water, 
Decker, water! Sprinkle—pour—dash it on! Up— 
the windows—throw them all up! Who would have 
thought it, Decker! Is she dead? Do you think she is 
dead, Mr. Decker? Here, lay her upon this sedan. 
Sprinkle more water. Fan her temples. Blow into 
her nostrils, Decker. Inflate her lungs, and, if she 
have life in her, she will revive.” 

Decker, though he performed every order punctually 
and with professional tact, cared nothing whether the 
lady died or recovered; but the Minister, for the first 
time during all the progress of our story, showed signs 
of uneasiness and discomposure. The death of the 
Duchess would bring all the calamities upon him, upon 
the King, and upon the entire court, which he had 
prophesied to Louis as the probable result of summary 
execution upon Anne; because Anne and her favorite 
servant were so identified by their known attachments 
to each other, that they were regarded universally as 
nearly one person. He walked his apartment with some 
emotion, which, however, he concealed effectually from 
the inquisitor. Decker was plying all his art to resusci- 
tate the Duchess, provided she were not dead. He had 
but little hope of her recovery for a long time; but at 
length he thought he discovered a slight return of pul- 
sation. Next he saw the least possible swelling of the 
bosom. The color then began to mount slowly and 
faintly to her cheeks. Last of all her eyelids trem- 
bled, quivered, struggled, then with difficulty opened. 
Her eyes wandered and stared a moment, but became 
settled and calm the next moment. Life, with reason 
and consciousness, after this battle for existence, re- 
turned to her. Her countenance was now mild, and 
serene, and amiable. The Cardinal approached her 
with a counterfeit of kindness in his aspect and expres- 
sion. 

‘““Have you any thing now, madam, to say touching 
the business of whi~h we were discoursing in the gar- 
den?” 

The Duchess, regarding the Minister full in the face, 
and collecting all the power of look and language, 
which remained to her from her recent torture, replied 
in nearly the words following: 

“Richelieu, you have me in your power. You can 
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put me to any pains which your disposition or purposes 
may point out to you. ‘You can wrench the very life of 
my body out of me. But know, sir, that not one word 
to the prejudice of the innocent and persecuted Anne of 
Austria will ever pass my lips, till they are sealed in 
that eternal sleep that has no waking.”* More anon. 


SOUR GRAPES. 


THE great Scaliger once attempted to square the circle, 
and, on seeing his errors exposed, excused himself by 
the axiom, that “no great genius could be a great math- 
ematician.”” A French poet, also, failing to make him- 
self a member of the Academy, left this epitaph: 

“Ci git Piron, qui ne fut rien— 
Pas meme Academicien.” 
THE POOR MAN TO HIS DEAD CHILD. 
FROM TAIT’S MAGAZINE. 
Yes, lie thou there, my little one, 
The death dew’s on thy brow, 
Thy eyes are closed to flower and sun, 
Thy pulse is quiet now. 


No more thou’lt ask, my famished boy, 
For bread with wailing cry, 

When I'd have given my flesh with joy, 
But bread I could not buy. 


Poor child! thy sharp, cold features speak 
Of pain, and want, and care; 

Oft did the tear-drops on thy cheek 
Freeze in the biting air. 


But colder than the keenest wind, 
Were human hearts to thee, 

Because, though claiming human kind, 
Thy lot was poverty. 


The proud ones say, ’tis Heaven’s award: 
They but kind Heaven obey, 

To keep the gifts of nature barr’d 
From those who cannot pay. 


My child, ’tis sadly sweet to think 
Thoul’t never hunger more, 

Nor gaze with wistful eye, yet shrink 
From bread’s inviting store. 


But, O, my faded flower, for this 
Was thy young being given, 

To meet with naught but wretchedness, 
And frowns from earth and heaven? 


Was this the pledge of cradled smile 
That spoke the happy dream, 

And gave me, worn with pain and toil, 
Of passing bliss a gleam? 


And yet, mayhap, thy fate is bless’d, 
And I should rather joy 

That thy young heart the woes have miss’d 
That wait the poor man’s boy. 


The cold repulse, the galling sneer 
That drives to theft and shame; 

The madd’ning thoughts the soul that sear, 
The scorn’d and blighted name, 


O, yes; or haply worse than all, 
Thou might’st have lived to be 

A servile, crouching, flatt’ring thrall 
At some wealth-dagon’s knee. 


Than this, thy eyes I’d rather close 
On all thou might’st have seen, 

All stricken through with many woes 
As thy young heart hath been. 





* See the Life and Letters of Madam de Maintenon and 
the collected writings of the Duchess d’Abrantes. 





THE WORLD IN MINIATURE. 

By reason of the Editor’s sickness, it is impossible to do 
much more in this department, this month, than to announce 
the principal periodicals and their contents, as a full reading 
and faithful analysis of their various articles is the work of 
many laborious days—a work always performed by the editor 
himself. It is a wonder how he finds time for this immense 
labor when in health. 

The Lonpon QuaRTERLY Review for April has the follow- 
ing list: 

1. Popular Science. 

2. Dog-Breaking, 

3. Skerryvore Light-House. 

4. Stephens’ Book of the Farm. 

5. The Germanic Confederation and the Austrian Empire. 

6. Visits to Monasteries in the Levant. 

7. Revolutionized Italy. 

8. Macaulay’s History of England—almost annihilating. 

The Epinsure Review for April is hardly a fair specimen 
of that generally able work. Its articles are: 

. The Vanity and Glory of Literature—good. 
. The Physical Atlas—good. 

. Taylor’s Eve of the Conquest—not much, 
Sacred and Legendary Art—good. 

Mary Barton—shallow. 

Miss Strickland’s Queens of England—fair. 
. Duke of Argyle—severe. 

. University Reform—too narrow. 

. Financial Prospects—rather gloomy. 

10. Reflections on the Political State of Germany—obsolete. 

ll. Guizot’s Democracy in France—severe, but just upon the 
French republic, which it pronounces ‘‘ extinct but in name.” 

BLiackwoop’s MaGazineE for May comes with the following 
table: 

1. Colonization—Mr, Wakefield’s Theory. 

. The Reaction, or Foreign Conservatism, 
. Mad. D’ Arbonville’s Village Doctor. 

. National Education in Scotland. 

. Ararat and the Armenian Highlands. 

. Legitimacy in Fame, 

. The College—a poetic sketch, 

. Jack Moonlight. 

. Moonlight Memories. 

10. Austria and Hungary. 

THE readers of the Repository will remember that the editor 
predicted, last February, that the election of Napoleon would 
so entangle the affairs of France with those of the surround- 
ing nations as to lead to a general war in Europe. There is 
now, June 8, every prospect of a speedy fulfillment of this 
prophecy, France has interfered with Italian polities. Italy 
has resisted. Austria is roused. France, with England, has 
notified the Emperor of Russia to keep out of Germany, while 
Austria is inviting in the Russians to assist in putting down 
the Austrian malcontents. The King of Prussia has refused 
the crown of the empire, and the Schleswig war is continued. 
France is meddling with the affairs of all Europe; and all Eu- 
rope is in a worse ferment than that which preceded the emeutes 
of 1848. So much for the prediction and its fulfillment. 

In Germany the revolution and the reaction are nearly in 
equilibrium; and it is uncertain which will master the other. 
We see there the same misfortune which has attended all rev- 
olutions from the earliest periods of authentic history, Relig- 
ion feels compelled to take the side of monarchy. The Church 
has been upheld by the state; the state now expects to be up- 
held by the Church; and the Church, grateful for past favors, 
and seeing infidelity and irreligion banded together for the 
demolition of monarchy, feels called upon to support her old 
ally. It was so in France, when the Bourbons and the Catho- 
lics were opposed by the liberals and infidels of 1793. It was 
so in England, when Charles the First was supported by the 
English Church against the Puritans, Presbyterians, infidels, 
and Republicans, who sought his overthrow. It was so in this 
country, at the opening of our Revolution, when the Episcopal 
Church felt bound to adhere to the monarchy and King George, 
while the mass of the nation, good and bad, were for liberty. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Cuan or Sacrep Wonvers. By Rev. S. 4. Latta, 4. M., 
M.D. Vol. I. Cincinnati. 1849. Published by the Author.— 
This is a work of two hundred and twelve duodecimo pages, 
The paper, typography, and binding are all beautiful. The 
body of the page is small, and is surrounded by a wide margin. 
The book carries with it a portrait of its author, executed by 
our townsman, C, A. Jewett, which is said to be a very fine 
likeness. Of this, however, we cannot speak with much cer- 
tainty, as we have not the pleasure of a personal acquaintance 
with the Doctor. The literary character of the work, like most 
other works, has its faults as well as merits. There is a life, a 
buoyancy, an enthusiasm running through it, which exhilarates 
the reader. There are everywhere evidences enough, that the 
author is a gentleman of high spirit, impulsive feeling, and 
glowing imagination. The faults of the book, it seems to us, 
are chiefly in the manner, though the matter is too often either 
somewhat trite, such as we find in most good commentaries, 
or rather speculative, which can hardly be sustained by our 
present knowledge, The speculations about the firmaraent, 
for example, are very unsatisfactory to a Hebrew scholar, and 
would not have been indulged in had the author consulted his 
Hebrew Bible. The peopling of the moon, too, which he says is 
in accordance with the authority of ** nearly all the learned,” 
is rather daring, when nearly all the learned teach the very op- 
posite doctrine. His geological and astronomical ideas in gen- 
eral are not very mature, to say the least of them, while the 
language employed to convey them is too rhapsodic even for a 
rhapsody. The original conception of the book is the parent 
of most of its several faults, ‘It is our design,” says the 
author, “to render more life-like the scenes which the Bible 
discloses.” This is too great a task for the author, or for any 
other writer, There those scenes are, as painted by the hand 
of inspiration, never to be surpassed by the hand of man. This 
fault of conception, the work of an indiscreet ambition, led to 
nearly all the faults of style exhibited throughout the book. 
Every thing is overdrawn. The diction is inflated, unnatural, 
overdone. The following lines are a fair specimen of the 
whole volume; and we will venture to say the reader will not 
think of Addison while reading them, unless in pursuit of the 
most striking contrast to be met with in our language: ‘ But 
louder, louder, louder waked the trumpet summons of the God 
of wonders, and onward, onward rolled the thrilling echo of 
the tramp of God, while ever and anon new systems rose to 
view, new skies appeared, worlds towered on worlds, sun 
flamed to sun, star shone to star; until the blending radiance 
of unnumbered glittering spheres lit up the day of time. ‘He 
spoke and it was done. He commanded and it stood fast!” 
But there are faults of grammar, as well as faults of rhetoric, 
in the book. For a glaring example we refer to the second 
line from the bottom of the seventeenth page. We might 
name other blemishes, were it not painful to us to array the 
foibles of young writers to the world. Dr. Latta, though in 
middle life as a man, is young as a writer; but with all his 
errors of style, he has the elements, the animus, out of which 
a powerful diction can be formed. But, to do this, he must 
study the great masters of composition, write slowly and care- 
fully, and spare not himself, till his great aim is gained. His 
Chain of Sacred Wonders, after all, is a very readable, graphic, 
religious, and entertaining book. 


THe Ecitecric MepicaL JOURNAL, conducted by J. R. 
Buchanan, M. D., and T,. V. Morrow, M. D., Professors in the 
Eclectic Medical College of Ohio.—This monthly has been 
recently much enlarged and improved. There are some sub-’ 
stantial articles in the recent numbers. 


CATALOGUE OF THE OFFICERS AND STUDENTS OF PRovi- 
DENCE CONFERENCE SEMINARY FOR 1848-9.—This institution 
seems to be in a very thrifty condition under its present able 
Principal and teachers. It has five good scholars in its board 
of instruction, and its patronage is ample. It is situated at 


East Greenwich, R. I., one of the most healthy and beautiful 
places in the world. 

THe AMERICAN NATIONAL PREACHER, monthly, edited by 
Rev. J. M. Sherwood, is ably conducted. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 

THE reader will perceive that, by reason of the sickness of 
the editor, there is not the same variety in his department this 
month, that he usually furnishes. We have supplied the de- 
ficiency by giving a larger installment than usual of his serial 
work, which becomes more and more interesting as it advances. 
As the editor is now laid aside for a few days, and cannot scold 
us very hard for any thing we may do, we will take this oppor- 
tunity of saying, that there is getting to be quite a demand for 
the publication oi the Shoulder-Knot in a volume by itself. 
Letters requesting this have come from every point of the com- 
pass, and from many of the first men of the country. One 
gentleman, a literary man of the highest standing, in a recent 
conversation with the writer of this column, pronounced the 
chapter containing the speech of Thomas equal to Dante’s 
celebrated description of the infernal regions. He told us that 
it had made a deeper impression on his mind, than any thing 
he ever read on the same subject. A lady, also, remarked to 
us, that, after reading it in the evening, she could not sleep 
for the whole night, but laid awake pondering on the awful 
consequences of a life of worldly-mindedness, That the 
whole performance is highly calculated to teach religion to 
that class of worldlings, who shut their eyes to the ordinary 
instructions of the pulpit, is certain, for this it is doing largely; 
and we are informed, on good authority, that this was the ob- 
ject which the author had in view in writing it. It closes, we 
are told, with a glorious moral. 

We may as well say, that the sickness of the editor has 
been Jess dangerous than protracted, It was of a bilious 
character, aggravated by the prevailing epidemical condition 
of the atmosphere. All diseases in Cincinnati, during the 
past spring and the present summer, have tended in one com- 
mon direction. There is much of cholera now (June 11) 
among us, thongh there is no longer any panic. People have 
learned, that, by care in all things, the disease may generally 
be avoided; and that, even when attacked, proper remedies, 
administered promptly, immediately remove the patient be- 
yond all danger. 

Contributors must have patience, as there is a very large 
amount of articles on hand, enough to fill eight or ten num- 
bers; and correspondents will also have to wait for answers to 
their letters, till the editor shall be able to attend to them. 
The present number was made up entirely by the éditor, before 
his sickness, excepiing his own department; and in this the 
reader will recognize his mind throughout, until he comes to 
this page. The column preceding it was partly dictated by 
him, including particularly the views respecting the political 
state of Europe, in which he is especially at home. 

It is with pain that we record the death of Mrs. 8. J. Howe, 
long time a contributor to this work, and one of the most bril- 
liant writers of our country, She was a daughter of affliction; 
but the peculiarity of her troubles forbids comment. A larger 
notice will doubtless be prepared by the editor, who, through 
all her troubles, was to her ‘a friend indeed.” 

We have made the best use possible of our sub-editorial 
judgment in the selection of the prize poem for the month, but 
are not very confident of our success. The editor has re- 
ceived a new package of poems from the English poet, Mr, 
Tupper, which will be forthcoming from time to time. Mr. 
Tupper is a reader of the Repository; and we will, therefore, 
take occasion to say, that the editor has not “failed to write 
according to the pact;” but one of his letters must have been 
miscarried or lost on its way * over the boisterous deep.” The 
editor, we are assured, is very prompt in his correspondence. 

Our Chinese correspondent gives us an excellent letter, but 
it is disfigured by the popular slander on the reputation of Mr. 
Gutzlaff, one of the very best of men. We believe the insin- 
uation to be unmerited and unjust. We know the source of 
all these ungenerous references to that indefatigable mission- 
ary, and intend to expose it to public contempt. But we have 
no space for it now. 

Now, gentle reader, having said every thing which our inex- 
perience has permitted us to say in so small a space, we take 
you by the hand, wishing you health and happiness, till another 
brief month shall roll around, 
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TO A RAINBOW. 


BY MRS. 8S. J. STODDARD. 
BeavuTirvut Rainbow! child of the sky! 
Garments are thine of the loveliest dye! 
Pure is thy dwelling-place, daughter of love! 
Waters of crystal thou drinkest above! 


Rainbow bright! on the mountain’s crest— 
Glorious thing! on the ocean’s breast— 
Beautiful still wherever art seen— 

Resting the sky and the earth between! 


The thirsty earth may have drank her fill; 
We will not fear though it raineth still; 
The “ promise ” is sure and the * seal” is set; 
Its beautiful impress we cannot forget! 


Emblem of promise! to myriads given, 
Still thou art welcome, at morn, noon, or even; 
We will think of thee when the storm is nigh, 
And trust in His promise who ruleth the sky! 
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